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Foreword 





“LET US HIGHLY RESOLVE” 


On November 19th “four score and seven years 
ago” at the consecration of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
Cemetery, President Lincoln delivered an address 
which was a masterpiece of concise oratory, and has 
come to be recognized as an event of great historic 
import. In it he pointed out that the Civil War, then 
still being waged, would decide whether the new 
nation, or any nation “conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal,” could long endure. After paying solemn 
homage to the patriots buried there, who had given 
their lives that these United States of America might 
live, he concluded with a call upon the living to 
“highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; ... and that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


Today we are again facing a crisis in our country’s 
history; this time it is a creeping crisis instigated by 
exterior pressures and domestic intrigue, which again 
threatens the continued existence of our type of 


government. 


The United Nations, so happily instituted October 
24, 1945, affords a public platform on which inter- 


national disputes and problems can be discussed open- 





ly —the sort of round table discussion that Lord 
Grey was convinced might have prevented the first 
World War. It should be possible to reach friendly 
settlements there, if all were only reasonable and had 
“a will to peace.” Should such settlements not be 
finally attainable, the world will at least know why 


and who is to blame. 


If Lincoln were here today, we may be confident 
he would negotiate with that infinite patience, so 
characteristic of him and of Washington, as well as 
“with malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right;” and then perhaps the representatives around 
the United Nations’ board might learn from his wis- 
dom and sincerity the “great lesson of peace; . . 
teaching all the folly of being the beginners of a 


war.” 


Lacking his great presence among us today, we 
the living can but try to draw from his example and 
recorded words the wisdom and guidance we need, 
and dedicate ourselves to the task of assisting the 
United Nations to the successful attainment of its 
purpose — peace and comity among nations and a 


conscientious observance of international law. 


U. S. Grant, 3rp. 
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Current Disparagementof International 


Law and Judicial Settlement 


All who are interested in international law and 
adjudication, whether for professional or purely sci- 
entific reasons, must be somewhat startled and 
alarmed by the present very obvious and seemingly 
wide-spread disposition to disparage these two for- 
merly honored institutions of international codpera- 
tion and organization.’ All who are devoted to the 
cause of world peace likewise must be gravely con- 
cerned over the extensive neglect of two instruments 
which were once regarded as extremely valuable and 
potentially very effective devices for settling inter- 
national disputes and thus avoiding the outbreak of 
war. Just what is involved in the recession men- 
tioned, what have been its origins, how serious is it, 
and what is to be done about it? 

A tendency to depreciate international law, over 
and beyond the traditional skepticism regarding its 
existence and effectiveness, which notoriously existed 
but which derived largely from highly theoretical 
sources and had lost much if not all of its standing 
by the opening of the second decade of this century, 
emerged strongly during and immediately after 
World War I. This trend was traceable to an exag- 
gerated impression of the extent to which interna- 
tional law had been flouted and violated during the 
war, as well as to the actual limited flouting and 
violating of the law which did take place in certain 
restricted quarters. Such skepticism and pessimism 
was, which was more serious, confined, or at least 
allowed to persist, by the failure of the states and 
governments in the decade 1920-1930 to take any 
effective measures, or hardly any measures at all, 
to ascertain the extent of the damage done to inter- 
national law during World War I, especially to the 
law of war and neutrality, and repair the damage. 
Finally matters were made still worse by the abject 
failure, in 1930-31, in the effort at codification of 
the law of peace under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. There is small wonder that by the time of 


The present writer has discussed technical aspects of the problem under 
consideration here on several occasions; see for example the editorial 
comment, “The Future of International Law,” in American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 37 (1943), p. 632. See also the very suggestive 
comment by Joseph Kunz, “ Swing of the Pendulum: From Overestimation 
to Underestimation of International Law,” in the same Journal, Vol. 


44, (1950), p. 135. 
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BY PITMAN B. POTTER 
Grozier Professor in International Law and Dean of 
the Graduate Division, The American University 


the outbreak of World War II great uncertainty 
reigned among the laity and students alike as to 
how much agreed, accepted, or established interna- 
tional law existed in the universe and as to what it 
said, let alone what chance there was of its being 
respected in time of need. 

During World War II something like the same 
phenomena made their appearance and again at the 
end of the war something like the same reluctance 
to attack the problem was manifested by the govern- 
ments. When the United Nations Conference met 
in San Francisco it was possible for one or more per- 
sons who might have been expected to take a rather 
different attitude, in view of their personal history 
and training, to depreciate any reliance upon inter- 
national law, or, indeed, much if any reference to 
it, in the United Nations Charter or in making laws 
for the new world of international peace and security 
about to be born. Against this background it did not 
appear that there was much chance for a resumption 
of the effort for the codification of international law, 
and when, in 1948, this was corrected, and an Inter- 
national Law Commission was created by the United 
Nations, care was taken to define its mandate so that 
its fate would not turn upon success in that direction 
and so as to divert its efforts to some extent toward 
the—in itself very laudable—aim of the “develop- 
ment” of the law. 

Finally the current disparagement of international 
law and judicial process has arisen in United Nations 
organs by reason of the seeming reluctance of the 
more influential states, and to some extent of all 
member states, to refer even strictly juridical ques- 
tions to the International Court of Justice or, in gen- 
eral, to rely upon international law for the settlement 
of controversies concerning relations among them- 
selves or concerning the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and its operations.” This attitude goes back to 


2See thorough discussion by Louis B. Wehle, “The U. N. By-Passes 
the International Court” in University of Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 


98, No. 3 (February, 1950), p. 285. 
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San Francisco and, as regards the United Nations, 
to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals where the desire 
of the Great Powers to avoid any trammels of inter- 
national law was spectacular and so extreme as to 
bring about a certain amount of reaction in favor of 
law and justice at San Francisco. The result has been 
to perpetuate and intensify the depreciation of not 
only international law, and notably its more pro- 
gressive branch, the law of peace, but also interna- 
tional constitutional law and the juridical approach 
to organized international codperation, not to mention 
the International Court of Justice. 

Just how serious is this trend? Is it, as many 
friends of law and justice, peace and order, would 
feel, disastrous? Is it, as the critics of international 
law and the judicial process would hold, a sign of 
progress? The former viewpoint is familiar to all 
members of the American Peace Society and other 
American organizations for promotion of interna- 
tional law and pacific settlement. It was put forward 
a few years ago very sharply and vigorously by the 
distinguished jurist and practical reformer who will 
shortly celebrate his seventieth birthday, Hans Kel- 
sen.” Apart from the merits or the substantive con- 
siderations involved, the extensive reliance upon law 
and adjudication in the individual state for the 
maintenance of peace and order would seem to lend 
great support to this position. On the other hand, 
it has long been admitted that the more fundamental, 
difficult, and dangerous issues in international rela- 
tions such as economic inequality, military security, 
population pressure, and such matters have escaped 
very largely, thus far, from regulation by interna- 
tional law and from settlement by arbitration or ad- 
judication. Both the incompleteness and uncertainty 
of international law on one side and the incomplete- 
ness and qualitative defectiveness of international 
judicial organization on the other lend a great deal 
of support to this side of the case. The problem is 
not simple. 

It would appear that the partisans on both sides 
of this controversy exaggerate the merits of their own 
claims and minimize those of their opponents, which 
is common enough in such situations. What is more, 
they appear to neglect the need for more of that par- 
ticular brand of remedy which is advocated by their 
opponents if their own brand is to have any great 
chance of being adopted and applied more exten- 
sively and of being effective. Advocates of law and 
adjudication for the handling of international issues 
thus fail to see that these devices can be acceptable 
and effective only if the legal system and the judicial 
system are reasonably adequate in view of the situa- 
tion and all the circumstances of the moment, which 


3Kelsen, H., Peace Through Law, 1944. 
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they are not, although the criticism which can be 
legitimately made of the International Court is 
limited. In the national state, law and the courts 
occupy the position which they do occupy because 
they have through centuries been given a certain de- 
gree of completeness and character, and if interna- 
tional law and international courts approached this 
level today it would just not be psychologically and 
politically possible for states and governments to 
evade them. Of course the advocates of political 
treatment of international questions — we may say 
the Great Powers for short although this oversimpli- 
fies matters at the expense of these Great Powers and 
is too complimentary to some smaller states—do not 
run away from law and justice merely because of 
genuine scientific convictions concerning the technical 
defects of these institutions. They simply are trying 
to have their own way in the situations in which they 
are involved or, failing that, to be able to drive bar- 
gains as advantageous as they can with their adver- 
saries. What they fail to see is that their attitude 
toward law and order discredits their good faith and 
undermines their chances of getting any beneficial 
understandings or arrangements with others. 

In short the solution desirable—from the point of 
view of the parties directly concerned as well as from 
that of the international community—would appear 
to consist, as in so many, if, indeed, not all, such social 
situations, of a combination of the programs advo- 
cated on either side. Not a compromise, which always 
has a fractional and somewhat negative character, but 
a combination or synthesis. We must refuse to choose 
between law and politics, adjudication and negotia- 
tion, in the treatment of international disputes, and 
insist upon both, in appropriate modalities and com- 
binations. The two forms of action are not incom- 
patible. Indeed they interpenetrate extensively. 
Negotiation is expected to lead to agreement and 
international law consists at its core precisely of that 
same element. Adjudication is merely the final, to 
some degree mechanical, application of agreements 
made and regulations adopted earlier. And devotees 
of international law and judicial settlement must 
recognize the desperate need for the extension of 
international law and its clarification, and for im- 
provement of international judicial organization and 
procedure, if the results which they desire are to be 
achieved. The former may actually involve the de- 
velopment of international legisiation as wel] as suc- 
cess in codification of common international law. 

What prospects of success can be foreseen in these 
directions? If the observer and analyst of the inter- 
national situation is to be both competent and honest 
he cannot be very optimistic on this score, at least for 
the near future. Any extensive codification of sup- 
posedly existing common international law seems 
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utterly impossible of achievement so difficult is it to 
secure agreement among states on the many details 
of that “law.” Strange as it may seem, the “develop- 
ment” of new international law often appears easier 
than codification of the old. Securing a relaxation 
of the passionate attachment to their own views and 
demands in regard to rules of law and the settlement 
of concrete cases, often of tremendous import, on the 
part of the governments, large and small, will be a 
task fit for the gods. If these steps could be taken 
or any substantial progress made along these lines 
the correction of defects and deficiencies in interna- 
tional judicial organization would be the play of a 


child. On the other hand, it should be recorded that 
the terrific opposition to be encountered in promoting 
international law and adjudication seems confined to 
a relatively limited number of states, large and small, 
not all of them located on the other side of the 
Atlantic; if their opposition could be met or their atti- 
tudes altered a revolutionary change might come 
about relatively quickly. Unfortunately there ap- 
pears little likelihood of this being possible in any 
clearly forseeable time; it is devoutly to be hoped 
that appearances are deceptive and that the violent 
nationalistic opposition to international law and judi- 
cial settlement are much weaker than they seem. 


Official United Nations Photo. Courtesy of the Department of Public Information 


International Court Hears First Case, the Corfu Channel Dispute. February 27, 1948. 
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Fundamental Education As a Basis 


For International Understanding 


Tragically, our world of today is torn with ideo- 
logical strife. Man has to a large degree conquered 
the physical world and bent it to his own will and 
use. But in organizing the social world for his greater 
satisfaction and happiness he has been far less success- 
ful. Though our most distant neighbors are now 
but a day’s journey from our doorstep, we are often 
separated by great chasms of ignorance, fear, sus- 
picion, prejudice, and ethnocentric vanity. There is 
one world in space and time; there are countless dis- 
torted worlds in the minds of men. 

Casting rays of light and hope on this troubled 
world, however, are the international beacons which 
man has erected to guide him in his quest for peace. 
In the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
such as UNESCO, we have means for eradicating 
misunderstanding, suspicion, and hatred among men 
and their nations, and the means also for creating 
understanding, mutual respect and a desire for peace. 
Through these agencies of world organization for 
peace we have the means for building toward these 
goals. 

Yet our common efforts to gain these goals could 
fail. For how can the objectives of international or- 
ganization be accomplished when illiteracy stunts the 
mental growth and confuses the thinking of two- 
thirds of the world’s population? If man is to achieve 
lasting peace, the message of UNESCO must be 
understood; but in order to grasp the full meaning 
of that vital message all citizens must first possess 
a priceless instrument—literacy, a command of the 
skills of thought and communication. 

Anti-democratic ideologies are now being vigor- 
ously propagated throughout the world. Proponents 
of totalitarianism seek to destroy freedom and de- 
mocracy. To this end they assault the man in the 
street or the countryside with a steady torrent of 
words and symbols. In the propaganda war, com- 
munist imperialism has taken over many of the 
democratic slogans and is using them in entirely dif- 
ferent contexts for entirely different ends. This 
latest application of “the big lie” technique was 
vividly described by the British delegate in the Au- 
gust debates of the United Nations Security Council 
by the term “upside-down talk.” For, he pointed out, 


*Dr. McGrath was head of the U.S. Delegation attending the Inter- 


American Seminar on Elementary Education, Montevideo, Uruguay, Octo- 


ber 1950. The Seminar was sponsored by the Organization of American 
States, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Government of Uruguay. 
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BY EARL JAMES McGRATH 


United States Commissioner of Education* 


when the communist says “defense,” he means ag- 
gression; while he champions “freedom,” he prac- 
tices slavery; where he calls for “peace,” he foments 
war. This whole perverted philosophy of life was 
summed up in Arthur Koestler’s novel, Darkness at 
Noon, when he had his communist protagonist say: 
“We have thrown overboard all conventions, our sole 
guiding principle is that of consequent logic; we are 
sailing without ethical ballast.” 

The illiterate person is not likely to be able to 
work his way through this jungle of deliberate mis- 
representation, distortion and falsehood to the open 
country of reliable fact, valid logic, and truth. De- 
prived of the knowledge and the intellectual skills 
essential in the activities of citizenship, stripped there- 
by of his rightful cultural heritage, how can he dis- 
tinguish truth from untruth? How can he achieve 
a healthy, effective, and satisfying life in the modern 
world, where the propaganda barrage intensifies from 
day to day? As long as illiteracy and ignorance are 
the lot of two-thirds of men, the edifice of interna- 
tional peace and understanding will necessarily rest 
on a foundation of sand. 

Fundamental education can and must make this 
foundation firm. The school is the agency best 
equipped to lead in this program of building for un- 
derstanding and peace. It is in the school that chil- 
dren, and their parents too if they are uneducated, 
can acquire knowledge about the problems of the 
day, and appreciation of neighboring lands, their 
customs, and their peoples. We educators must be- 
come the primary agents in the campaign for the 
general upgrading of the understanding of our peo- 
ple and the consequent improvement of the lot of 
mankind generally. We are on the front lines in 
man’s fight for the good life and for world peace. 

The staggering size of the task was brought into 
sharp focus by Sefior Jaime Torres Bodet, the Direc- 
tor-General of UNESCO, in an address to the Joint 
International Bureau of Education- UNESCO Con- 
ference on Public Education at Geneva last July. 
“The world is not yet sufficiently awake to the fact 
that more than half its population is illiterate and 
that, of those who are called literate, a large propor- 
tion have had only the sketchiest schooling. .. . We 
have to face the fact that in many important regions 
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of the world both the present generation and a large 
proportion of the coming generation, whose life span 
may extend well into the twenty-first century, will 
be left in brutish ignorance. . . . Wherever there is 
ignorance there is also poverty; poverty often de- 
scends into destitution and destitution’s constant yoke- 
fellow is disease. Under the joint assaults of these 
scourges, whole peoples are thrown into abysmal 
depths of misery, whence the cries to war are not 
slow to arise.” 

Thomas Jefferson over a century ago expressed the 
conviction that in popular general education lies the 
happiness and freedom of man. In considering the 
importance of these words, and their present impli- 
cations, it should be remembered that when Jefferson 
uttered them the ideal of universal elementary edu- 
cation was far from realization in the United States. 
Yet he had the vision and the courage to say: “I 
look to the diffusion of light and education as the 
resource most to be relied on for ameliorating the 
condition, promoting the virtue, and advancing the 
happiness of man... . In the present spirit of extend- 
ing to the great mass of mankind the blessings of 
instruction, I see a prospect of great advancement in 
the happiness of the human race. . . . No other sure 
foundation can be devised for the preservation of 
freedom. . . . If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” 


If we project Jefferson’s ideas into the mid- 
twentieth century, and interpret them in the light of 
contemporary western civilization, it becomes clear 
that fundamental education has a three-fold contri- 
bution to make to the free society. 

First, fundamental education is absolutely indis- 
pensable in the development of the individual’s own 
mind and personality. Respect for the worth and the 
dignity of each human being is the essential charac- 
teristic of democratic philosophy and practice. To 
deny any member of society the advantage of that 
elementary education without which he cannot realize 
his own potentialities is to deny a basic principle in 
our own democratic creed. Each individual must, 
therefore, be given the right to a basic education 
which will develop his own faculties and thus enable 
him to stand as an equal among his fellow men un- 
fettered by ignorance and intellectual incompetence. 

Second, fundamental education for all citizens is 
in the interest of the nation. It is an investment in 
people which yields both economic and social divi- 
dends. In President Truman’s words, it is a Nation’s 
“first line of defense.” As many objective studies 
have shown in recent years, the more highly educated 
the citizenry, the greater the likelihood of a sound 
economy and a generally prosperous society. Two 
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such investigations, reported by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in 1945, show that nations 
which spend the most for education, and offer the 
widest educational opportunities for their citizens, 
continue to make the greatest economic progress. 

One study, Education Steps Up Living Standards, 
reveals the important fact that a nation’s level of 
education is not necessarily related to its resources. 
Some countries rich in resources have inadequate edu- 
cational systems; others relatively poor have out- 
standing schools. Rumania, for example, has great 
natural resources, but considering its people as a 
whole the level of education is low, while Switzer- 
land, a nation of few resources, has one of the most 
advanced school systems in the world. 

Education’s economic value is, and should be, over- 
shadowed by its social, or civic, dividend; the primary 
purpose of education is not to increase the wealth of 
individuals or of commonwealths; it is rather to teach 
people how to think clearly and how to live maturely. 
In a democratic society, the citizen must possess at 
least that minimum fundamental knowledge that will 
enable him to analyze and understand the public 
issues of his day. Such an enlightened citizenry, capa- 
ble of rendering thoughtful decisions, constitutes the 
best safeguard for democracy. Both the individual 
and his country thus benefit from fundamental edu- 
cation. 

But a third, and an increasingly important value 
of fundamental education in this shrinking world, is 
related to international understanding and peace. 
Whether we like it or not, today’s world, made small 
by modern transportation and communication, has 
thrown men of all nations close together. Not many 
hours of air travel separate us from the farthest point 
on the globe. The flight schedule from New York 
to Montevideo is just under 26 hours. It is now 
possible for the members of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly from all quarters of the globe to con- 
vene on approximately one day’s notice. The interior 
of many lands accessible but a few years ago only to 
those willing to travel weeks on a pack animal can 
now be reached in hours. 

Facts such as these signalize the oneness in space 
and time of today’s world. Because of their prox- 
imity to one another communities, nations, and re- 
gions are now being irresistibly fitted into a new pat- 
tern of human life. Even if there were no ideological 
struggle today to disturb the thinking of men, the 
mid-century revolution in communications would im- 
pose a heavy strain on the adaptive powers of human 
beings. 

The fundamental education program should, I be- 
lieve, include at least five areas, the first of which is 
concerned with the language of communication, in- 
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cluding the elementary concepts of number. Words 
and numbers are the symbols with which most of our 
thinking is done whether it be at the simple level of 
the ordinary activities of life or in the world of ab- 
straction where great scientific theories are developed. 
In considering this instruction in the basic processes 
of communication we should remember that they are 
needed not only in talking to others, but also in talk- 
ing with oneself, that is, in private thought. Those 
who cannot use their own language effectively proba- 
bly cannot convey their own thoughts to others, to 
be sure, but most importantly, they cannot reason 
soundly. Hence, instruction in the skills of reading, 
spelling, writing, speaking and calculating is indis- 
pensable. Command of the basic communication 
skills, including numbers, is therefore the basic ele- 
ment in a program of fundamental education and the 
first requisite of effecive citizenship. 


A second component in fundamental education 
should be concerned with the elementary facts and 
principles of science. Today all people, regardless of 
residence, must have some understanding of the 
world in which they live. Science has complicated 
the world of nature by transforming natural sub- 
stances and forces from their original condition into 
complex new arrangements, such as airplanes, sulpha 
drugs, dry ice, vitamins, and atomic bombs. If one 
is to live with understanding and security in this com- 
plex physical world, he must have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of what science is and what it 
does. 

In the realm of biology such knowledge is of first 
importance because a widespread dissemination of 
knowledge about such matters as physical health and 
sanitation must necessarily precede any real improve- 
ment in the lives of millions. Much of this informa- 
tion and the habits essential to good physical and 
mental health can be learned at an early stage of 
intellectual development, especially if the real situ- 
ations of life surrounding the child ure used in in- 
struction. And where this is not possible, visual aids 
can be employed to good advantage. One of the 
greatest challenges to those concerned with funda- 
mental education lies in the field of personal and 
public health. 

A third element in a fundamental education pro- 
gram assumes increasing importance in contemporary 
life. I refer to those human activities generally classi- 
fied under the fine arts: music, the drama, painting, 
sculpture, and the dance. The term “fine arts” has 
a forbidding sound when used in connection with 
teaching little children (or their untutored elders) 
the knowledge, the skills, and the attitudes involved 
in the creation and appreciation of beauty. But what- 
ever term we use, instruction in any branch of the 
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arts is of great importance. Artistic experience, as 
the Greeks ages ago discovered, developed not only 
poise of body and mind, but also loftiness of spirit. 
And in these critical days of international tension 
poise and emotional balance are as much needed as 
knowledge of the world and its people, if peace is to 
be maintained. The arts can also contribute to inter- 
national harmony indirectly by providing another 
common language for communication. Through the 
use of the folk dance, native songs, and art objects of 
foreign lands in the primary school program, the 
basis of human understanding and friendly relations 
can be established often more quickly than by talking 
or reading about these countries. 

A fourth important element in the fundamental 
education program embraces the social studies. As 
we have previously observed, it is in the relations 
between human beings at home and abroad that we 
find our most difficult problems today. Only as we 
can deal with these problems effectively can we ex- 
pect to gain a satisfactory life among our own people 
or harmony among all the peoples of the world. 
Man’s hardest problem is himself, :nd the control 
of the social institutions he has created. Man knows 
how to split the atom, but he has not yet succeeded 
in feeding the hungry and eliminating starvation 
when there is enough food in the world. Nor has he 
learned how to join amicably with cthers in the 
achievement of the social goals desired by all. He 
has mastered the techniques of working with ma- 
terials, but he has not yet learned how to work with 
men. 

In order to be effective, fundamental education in 
the social studies must be concerned, more than in 
other fields perhaps, with problems of living, rather 
than with formal subject matter. Experiences in the 
social studies curriculum should be designed to fa- 
miliarize the pupil with the cultural traditions and 
social institutions of his own country, and to acquaint 
him with the need for understanding peoples in 
other lands. 

The fifth aspect of fundamental education is the 
most difficult to deal with, and yet it is the most im- 
portant. It is in a sense the element which in the life 
of the individual holds all the other items together 
in a meaningful whole. I refer to moral and spiritual 
values. Without these a life is like a ship without a 
rudder in a heavy sea. Unless the fundamental edu- 
cation program lays the foundation for the moral 
development of the individual, it will have failed to 
do its most important job, and however successful 
it may be in the other areas of instruction the end 
result will not be good. Important as it is to eliminate 
illiteracy and ignorance from the face of the earth, 
this is not enough. If anyone doubts the correctness 
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of this statement let him examine the records of his- 
tory. Germany, for example, whose people twice 
eagerly followed leaders bent on world oppression 
and the destruction of human freedom, has for dec- 
ades enjoyed a high degree of education certainly far 
beyond the level of mere literacy. 

The record of humankind taken as a whole also 
gives one pause. Since 1896, this planet has scarcely 
known a year without warfare, armed revolt, massa- 
cre, pogrom, or some other form of slaughter. From 
1900 to 1930, European powers alone fought 
seventy-four wars. Before World War II the average 
war was four years long. Not since the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the average war lasted only three and 
one-half years, has there been a comparable record. 
It is impossible to determine exactly how many hu- 
man beings have been killed directly by military 
conflict in the twentieth century, but it has been esti- 
mated that if the entire population of the United 
States — approximately 150,000,000 people — were 
wiped out tomorrow, their number would fall far 
short of the number of human beings who have died 
in war or as a result of war during the last half- 
century. 

In his challenging book, Education and World 
Tragedy, published in 1946, Howard Mumford 
Jones probes the story of the relationship between 
warfare and education. This record presents an awe- 
some challenge to education. It makes one ask him- 
self the question: Education for what?- What cause 
did education serve in Germany under Kaiser Wil- 
helm and Adolf Hitler? What cause does education 
serve in Soviet Russia, where an entire generation 
has been taught to hate and fear the outside world? 
In examining these questions we cannot fail to con- 
sider another: What cause must education serve in 
the Americas? 





In answering this question I believe we must face 
up to the prior question: What kind of a world do we 
want? I think we want a world in which the ideals 
of the Judeo-Christian conception of life prevail, one 
in which the individual human soul is valued for 
itself, in which the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual are respected, and the qualities cf mercy, com- 
passion, and concern for the welfare of our fellow- 
men come high in our list of values. 

To this end, I should like to suggest that the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, approved by 
the United Nations General Assembly in 1948, might 
well be an excellent foundation document. The Dec- 
laration revivifies and extends the conceptions of 
human freedom set forth in historic documents of an 
earlier day to which in principle we all subscribe. If 
educators were to incorporate the Declaration of 
Human Rights into their programs of fundamental 
education, we could look forward to a growing respect 
for human rights the world over. If the principles 
embodied in the Declaration were to ferm the social 
basis of education we should in a generation witness 
the disappearance of those barbarous «cts of brutality 
and oppression which outrage the conscience of decent 
men everywhere. A world of larger personal and 
political freedom would emerge, a world based on 
the brotherhood of all men, regardless of race, color, 
sex, language, property, birth, or political opinion. 

It may appear that the achievement of the goals 
here set forth for fundamental education is an almost 
impossible task. But these are times that call for 
ambitious plans, for we are educators trying to pre- 
serve, and indeed to improve, our democratic way 
of life for future generations. We must pass on to 
the coming generation our ideals of democratic living 
and our hope that through democracy peace for all 
men may yet be achieved. 


FALL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


The usual autumn meeting of The American Peace Society 
was held in its offices on the afternoon of October 24, 1950— 
the anniversary of the establishment of the United Nations. 

The attendance was exceptionally fine. The President pointed 
with satisfaction to the great improvement effected in Wortp 
AFFairs, attributable to the effective and resourceful cooperation 
of the Editorial Board under the able chairmanship of Dr. 
Helen Dwight Reid. He regretted to announce that the financial 
contribution, which had been hoped for from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, had been denied with 
finality after extended negotiations. 

He further reported the dinner conference held at the Cosmos 
Club in September to discuss the Mansfield-Mundt Bill (S. 3780 
H.R. 9039) and the advisability of organizing a committee of 
public information experts to give it needed citizen understand- 
ing and support. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, our devoted Executive Secretary, fol- 
lowed his routine report with a summary of the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union in Dublin. (See pages 111-115 of this 
issue). 
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Resolutions were passed: (1) Accepting the resignations from 
the Board of Directors of Messrs. John M. Hightower and 
Albert H. Ely; (2) establishing the policy of holding the autumn 
meeting on or about October 24th each year; and (3) favoring 
the designation of this day as “United Nations Day” to be a 
tribute to all veterans and others who have made the international 
organization possible, with a view to its possibly superseding 
Armistice Day. 

After the meeting adjourned, the Board met informally at 
dinner at the Cosmos Club. Mr. Lawrence McKenna, nationally 
known economist and author, led the discussion on “The Present 
Crisis in Europe.” The discussion was most interesting and 
helpful in diagnosing the crisis that must be met. Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld contributed with his usual eloquence and wealth 
of information. It is regrettable that the world was not listen- 
ing in—at least all Americans interested in international peace 
and the rational settlement of international problems. 


U. S. Grant, 3rD 


President 
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Brazilian-American Friendship 


A Prize in Jeopardy 


Geographically, Brazil and the United States are 
the two biggest countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
They have been friendly, with a minimum amount 
of good-natured rivalry, because they are both con- 
tented with the territories they now hold. Neither 
Brazil nor the North American Republic have any 
ambition to encroach upon the land of their good 
neighbors. 

From the standpoint of economics, these two na- 
tions are naturally impelled toward cooperation. The 
tropical and sub-tropical products of Brazil are in 
demand in North America. Vast quantities of coffee 
are needed in the United States, while dye-woods, 
cacao, plam-wax, kapok, sugar, fruits and oils are all 
staples that find ready sale in this country. In a 
parallel fashion, U.S. electrical goods, farm machin- 
ery, office supplies, locomotives, automobiles and 
other manufactures have a natural market in the 
United States of Brazil. To be sure, the immense 
development of cotton in the Brazilian State of 
Minas Gerais has introduced a note of competition 
for foreign markets, but this only highlights the ex- 
traordinary manner in which the Brazilian and 
U.S.A. economies complement each other. 

Historically, it is remembered that the United 
States was the first nation to recognize the indepen- 
dence of Brazil (May 26, 1824). At the height of 
the War Between the States, President Abraham 
Lincoln declared that, in case mediation should be 
required, Brazil would be the trusted friend he would 
welcome in the role of peacemaker. During the 
Spanish-American War Brazil supplied three gun- 
boats. These ships fought in the battle of Manila. In 
World War II, as soon as the United States entered 
the lists, the Brazilians proclaimed to the world that 
their nation could no longer remain neutral. 

The record of Brazilian cooperation in World 
War II is less well known. Although the “Corridor 
of Victory” stretched across the northeast corner of 
South America, its vital role in Allied success in the 
Mediterranean basin was never sufficiently publicized, 
probably due to war-time censorship. Nor has the 
brilliant record of the Brazilian Navy been brought 
to the attention of the North American or South 
American public. An expert opinion on this subject 
is given by Mr. Homer C. Votaw in the U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings (May, 1950). His comment 
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BY JOSEPH F. THORNING 
U.S. Honorary Fellow of the Historical and 
Geographic Institute of Brazil 


is illuminating: “. . . in spite of laudatory compli- 
ments from President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, President Harry S. 
Truman, high admirals and others in a position to 
know, not many of us are yet familiar with the im- 
portant part the Brazilian Navy played in the over- 
all war picture. In fact, many Brazilians themselves 
are unaware of it. This is the result of strict war-time 
censorship, the assumed task’s usually monotonous 
routine, and the modesty of the Brazilian naval per- 
sonnel. Yet without such wholehearted and laborious 





Courtesy Brazilian Embassy 


Brazilian Ambassador, Sr. Maricio Nabuco 
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have occurred much later than they did.” 

Speaking at Stanford University last May, Ambas- 
sador Mauricio Nabuco of Brazil attributed the splen- 
did Brazilian-American understanding, in no small 
part, to “the time-honored alliance between Portugal 
and England.” Pointing up the Anglo-Saxon influ- 
ence in such relatively minor details as Portuguese 
furniture and Portuguese silver, the gifted Brazilian 
diplomat emphasized that not only was the Portu- 
guese-English friendship “the oldest of all existing 
alliances,” but also that the Brazilian “parliamentary 
system under the Empire . . . was purely of English 
origin.” Dr. Nabuco concluded that, although 
“U.S.A. political institutions came directly from Eng- 
land,” those of his own country derived from Lon- 
don, “indirectly.” Since the cradle is partly the same, 
he added, “that makes it easy for us to understand 
each other as our peoples advance.” 

Within the past five years, however, relations be- 
tween Brazil and the United States have deteriorated. 
It is time to take an inventory of this situation and to 
understand why the people of Brazil feel that they 
have valid grievances. 

At the end of World War II, the Brazilian Navy 
and Merchant Marine, due to hard service, were in 
a miserable state of repair. Critical materials and 
machinery were needed in order to return many ships 
to standard condition. While almost exclusive U.S. 
attention was riveted on Europe, Brazilian require- 
ments were neglected, if not ignored. Practically no 
help arrived from North America. Throughout the 
Brazilian Navy and merchant fleet, where the United 
States had maintained some of her most loyal attach- 
ments, bitter disappointments became the order of 
the day. 

This sense of disappointment and frustration over- 
flowed among the masses of the people. One Bra- 
zilian statesman, known to be an intimate friend of 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha (onetime Ambassador of Bra- 
zil in Washington), did not hesitate to describe the 
general spirit of disillusionment in words borrowed 
from Spenser’s “Faerie Queene”: “Old love is little 
worth when new is more preferred.” It seemed to 
millions of Brazilians that the United States, al- 
though forgetful of the vital help given by their 
people, was lavishing enormous sums upon Europe. 
Indeed, the same Brazilian who quoted Spenser had 
estimated that the money flowed so abundantly across 
the Atlantic that no less than one billion dollars 
poured over into Africa. Inasmuch as Africa is being 
developed on European lines, as a market for Eu- 
ropean surpluses, the Brazilians may be pardoned 
for claiming that “the North Americans are preparing 
a couch for somebody else’s benefit.” 
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Municipal Library in Séo Paulo, Brazil, 


The operation of the Export-Import Bank, a direct 
agency of the United States Government, constitutes 
another sore spot for the people of Brazil. Although 
this institution, whose Board of Directors includes 
the U.S. Secretary of State, ex officio, has granted a 
substantial loan to Brazil, it has shown somewhat 
more consideration, relatively speaking, both to Ar- 
gentine and Mexico. Since Brazil has forty eight mil- 
lion people, compared to the fourteen million popu- 
lation of the Republic to the south of the Rio de la 
Plata, the authorities in Rio de Janciro look upon 
themselves as a superior investment for U.S. funds. 
Nor has the World Bank, in which U.S. capital is 
predominant, shown any considerable alacrity in ad- 
vancing money to Brazil. 

Due to a scarcity of dollars, Brazilians are obliged 
to pay inflated prices, not only for motor cars im- 
ported from the United States, but also for the neces- 
sities of life. Under the circumstances, “Wall Street” 
financial power is an easy scapegoat on which to 
blame current woes. Although educated Brazilians 
realize that the pinch of high prices and low income 
is a world-wide phenomenon, the bulk of miners, tex- 
tile workers and farmers don’t appreciate that Mexi- 
cans, Argentines, Cubans and even North Americans 
are being squeezed by inflationary pressures. Rightly 
or wrongly, the majority of the Brazilian people are 
sure that they are the chief victims of New York 
bankers and speculators. 

This impression has been deepened in recent 
months by the maneuvers of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. As every literate Brazilian 
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Courtesy Brazilian Embassy 


Colonial Church in Bahia, Brazil. 


knows, the principal objective of this group is to 
maintain and, whenever possible, to raise the price 
of U.S. wheat, corn, cotton, pork, beef, poultry, and 
dairy products. To a large extent, the farm com- 
mittee and the farm bloc have been successful. Inas- 
much as Brazilian prosperity depends upon good 
prices for coffee, fruits, vegetable oils, and forest 
products, our South American neighbors can’t under- 
stand why they should be indicted as “monopolists” 
and “extortioners” simply because, for the first time 
in many years, they are getting a fair return on their 
investments. To be sure, they admit that some specu- 
lators in the coffee port of Santos have shared in the 
big profits reaped by speculators in North America. 
But it is the Brazilian contention that the native pro- 
ducer and the native broker get only one third of the 
net profit, while the other two-thirds are siphoned 
off in New York. 








For a long time, due to war tensions and actual 
conflict, the Brazilians were forced to dispose of their 
most desirable commodity at a price which did not 
represent the cost of production. Fortunes were lost 
in this critical period, while the masses starved. Now 
when Brazilians are just beginning to recoup their 
losses and to lay the foundations for a long-range 
farm economy, they are confronted with what ap- 
pears to them to be a dragon in the shape of a US. 
Senate Committee headed by Senator Guy M. Gil- 
lette. The Brazilians do not look upon themselves 
as gangsters or racketeers. They are persuaded that, 
regardless of the fluctuations of coffee supply in the 
United States, their producers in Sao Paulo are still 
not securing a fair return for their labor. Although 
eager to limit the speculations and profits of all 
middlemen, whether Brazilian or North American, 
they don’t want to be pilloried in the U.S. Congress 
or in the press as “members of a criminal gang facing 
indictment.” 

In this connection, it is important to emphasize 
that Brazil continues to be the second best customer 
of the United States. Although some prices for 
North American products have quintupled, the Bra- 
zilians have not attempted a legislative investigation 
of this unhappy situation and then tried to pin the 
responsibility on U.S. manufacturers. Consequently, 
they hope that the Agricultural Committee of the 
U.S. Senate, which regards high farm prices as a 
boon for the whole economy, will no longer discrimi- 
nate against the plantation products of Brazil. 

On October 17, 1950, President Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra of Brazil and President Harry S. Truman of 
the United States signed a cultural pact designed to 
encourage the exchange of students, teachers, artists, 
exhibits and other cultural factors. Under the con- 
vention both countries are given the right to estab- 
lish and to maintain institutes, information offices, 
libraries and film centers. Each country is likewise 
urged to aid such cultural forms as music festivals, 
theatrical performances, folklore dancing displays, 
and scientific exhibits. Certainly, if this magnificent 
program is to function properly, it should have as its 
setting and background, not economic warfare, but 
rather trade cooperation. An understanding of pres- 
ent Brazilian grievances, or alleged discrimination 
with respect to the products of the soil, will serve to 
put newspaper headlines about the price of coffee in 
a perspective of peace and friendship. 
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The Covenant On 


Out of the growth of 5 years, and the tragic expe- 
rience of Korea, there appears to have emerged a 
United Nations that can act with some of the force- 
fulness for curbing aggression that was planned in the 
Charter which grew out of the ashes of World War 
Il. 

It was the leaders among the non-governmental 
organizations who were largely instrumental in giv- 
ing the Charter of the United Nations one of its 
major features, which distinguished it somewhat from 
the earlier organization of the League of Nations. 
It was as the result of the promptings of these in- 
spired leaders that there was written into the Charter, 
in at least a half dozen places, the concern of the new 
international organization for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. 

Reference is made particularly to the statement of 
purposes of the United Nations, in Article 1, among 
which is the purpose “to achieve international cooper- 
ation . . . in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or relig- 
ion.” Likewise to Articles 55 and 56, which provide 
that the United Nations shall promote, among other 
things, “universal respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language or religion 
and that “all members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with the Or- 
ganization for the achievement” of this purpose. And, 
of course, there is Article 68 of the Charter, which 
provides for the setting up of a commission for the 
promotion of human rights. 

Naturally, just as the plans for collective security 
under the Charter constituted a promise that required 
development and fulfillment, so also was the plan for 
the securing of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. San Francisco, in 1945, was but the beginning. 
As President Truman said, at the conclusion of the 
drafting of the Charter: 

“Under this document we have good reason to expect the fram- 
ing of an international bill of rights, acceptable to all the 
nations involved. That bill of rights will be as much a part of 
international life as our own Bill of Rights is a part of our 
Constitution. The Charter is dedicated to the achievement and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. Unless 
we can attain those objectives for all men and women every- 
where—without regard to race, language or religion—we cannot 
have permanent peace and security.” 


So it was that the Human Rights Commission of 
the United Nations launched the drafting of an in- 
ternational bill of rights, upon the understanding, as 
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Human Rights 


BY HERZEL H. E. PLAINS 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General, Advisor to 
the U.S. Representative on the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission 


President Truman indicated, that the Charter con- 
tained but the broad outlines of the human rights 
program. The Human Rights Commission fairly 
quickly came to the conclusion that there were at least 
two steps required, so far as an international bill of 
rights was concerned. The first was to state what were 
the agreed human rights. The second was to provide 
an international agreement, a treaty, of equivalent 
dignity with the Charter itself, by which the nations 
of the world could voluntarily become bound and 
give immediate force to a number of the defined hu- 
man rights. As a result the Commission drafted two 
instruments. 

The first to be completed was the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, which stated in detail the 
rights and freedoms of the individual which nations 
and peoples were to strive to ensure for all individ- 
uals. It covered what we popularly describe as civil, 
political, social, and economic rights. It will be re- 
called that in December 1948 the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted and promulgated this 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights as the stand- 
ard and goal of achievement of the nations of the 
world. At the same time the General Assembly of 
the United Nations asked the Human Rights Com- 
mission to finish its work on the second instrument, 
which had become known as the Covenant on Human 
Rights. 

This second step, the Covenant, represents the at- 
tempt to convert into enforceable international law 
some of the principles enumerated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The Covenant is, as 
the international lawyers describe it, a multipartite 
treaty or convention. In other words it is a proposed 
contract between nations by which each government 
promises to the other to guarantee, each to its own 
people, a number of the rights of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, described where possible 
in more detail and in terms that may lead to enforce- 
ability as an international contract. 

As is well known, while the task of statement 
among three score nations and many differing legal 
and economic systems is in itself difficult, the task of 
realization is far more difficult. What are the human 
rights, which can be put into an international cove- 
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nant or contract, and to which it can be expected that 
the nations of the world can give immediate or al- 
most immediate effect? Moreover, by what means 
should the United Nations propose to bring these 
obligations into force, and how can it keep them en- 
forceable? These were the tough problems with 
which the eighteen members of the Human Rights 
Commission have had to wrestle through six ses- 
sions. The tentative answer by the Commission is its 
latest draft of the Covenant, produced in May 1950, 
and upon which it is likely there may have to be 
additional work at its seventh session in the Spring 
of 1951. 

The rights which the Commission has so far felt 
could be the subject of immediate legal enforcement 
are embraced in fifteen articles of the proposed Cove- 
nant. Summarized simply they deal with— 

Protection of the right to life, 

The right to be free of torture or cruel or inhuman 

treatment or punishment, 

Freedom from slavery or forced labor, 

Freedom from arbitrary arrest or detention, 

Freedom from imprisonment for debt, 

Freedom of movement within a country and free- 

dom to leave it, 

The right of aliens against arbitrary expulsion, 

The right of fair hearing in the determination of 

civil obligations and criminal charges, with spe- 
cial guaranties in criminal cases, such as public 
trial and the assistance of counsel, 

A guaranty against retroactive criminal laws, 

The right of everyone to recognition everywhere 

as a person before the law, 

Freedom of thought and religion, 

Freedom to hold opinions without interference, 

Freedom of speech and expression, 

The right of peaceful assembly, 

The right of association, and finally 

The right to equal protection of the law. 


In stating these rights in a form agreeable to the 
differing legal systems of the world, it was also rec- 
ognized that many of these rights are not absolutes 
and that they have their limitations. Clearly, most 
substantive rights are relative both as to situations 
and other persons. This is well recognized with re- 
gard to such matters as freedom of expression, free- 
dom of movement, and freedom of association, par- 
ticularly in times of danger; and the Covenant has 
attempted to take these limitations into account. 

The matter of putting the guaranties into force has 
been covered by the proposed Covenant in two ways. 
Primary responsibility is placed upon a covenanting 
government to ensure the rights recognized under 
the Covenant to all individuals within its territory 
and subject to its jurisdiction. A contracting nation 
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promises to do this by legislative or other measures, 


:in accordance with its constitutional processes, if it 


does not already provide such rights. This is the do- 
mestic—the internal—guaranty, or the primary guar- 
anty. 

Secondly, each covenanting government would 
agree with every other convenanting government 
that, if one of them considers that the other is not 
giving effect to a provision of the Covenant, it may 
bring the matter to the attention of the other and, if 
the matter is not adjusted satisfactorily, may submit 
the matter to a Human Rights Committee. This 
committee would be composed of seven nationals of 
countries parties to the Covenant, elected from a list 
of persons of high standing and recognized experi- 
ence in the field of human rights. Normally, the 
committee would deal with a matter referred to it 
after available domestic remedies had been invoked 
and exhausted in the case. The committee would as- 
certain the facts and make available its good offices 
to the nations concerned, with a view to a friendly 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for hu- 
man rights as recognized in the Covenant. The com- 
mittee would prepare a report which would be sent 
to the countries concerned and communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for publica- 
tion. In those cases where a solution is reached, the 
committee would confine its report to a brief state- 
ment of the facts and the solution reached. If a so- 
lution is not reached, the committee would state in its 
report its conclusions on the facts. Thus by a process 
of international examination, good offices, and publi- 
cation, alleged violations or failures raay be brought 
to public light, and, if they have occurred, the gentle 
force of international settlement or the power of in- 
ternational public opinion may be brought to bear in 
eradicating these violations and failures in the field 
of human rights. At first blush this may not seem 
to compare with the force and power of a judgment 
of a court. Yet in the light of the past and contem- 
porary history of the world such a procedure would 
represent a tremendous step forward, whereby na- 
tions would voluntarily agree to the scrutiny of their 
conduct involving alleged offenses or failures in the 
treatment of their own populations. This was some- 
thing which it was thought only wars could settle, 
and yet how well we know how little wars do settle. 

This is not to say that the draft of the Covenant 
and the implementation it provides is final. At this 
very time the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is considering the report of the Human Rights 
Commission and this latest draft of the Covenant. 
Certain dissatisfactions will be aired. There will be 
those who feel that additional rights of an economic 
and social nature should be included in this first Cov- 
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enant, even though there is a great disparity among 
the countries of the world in economic resources 
needed to ensure achieving such guaranties. There 
are those who believe that the international enforce- 
ment machinery must be stronger, even initially. 
There are those who urge that individuals as well as 
governments must enjoy the right to petition to an 
international body for redress of violations. The 
General Assembly, composed of representatives of 60 
nations, will undoubtedly forward its views on these 
matters to the Human Rights Commission. Even- 
tually, through this process of refining, and as the 
nations of the world are able to agree, it is to be 
hoped that the Covenant of Human Rights will take 
its place alongside the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as one of the great 
state papers of all time. 

Providing a Covenant is but part of the broad hu- 
man rights work in which the United Nations and 
other international organizations are engaged. There 
are the details and execution which go into specific 
matters, such as the protection and re-settlement of 
refugees and displaced persons; the elimination of 
statelessness; the problems of freedom of informa- 
tion; making operative the Convention on Genocide, 


which now has the requisite ratifications to come into 
force, but not the ratifications as yet of the larger 
nations including our own; the speci:l problems of 
women and children; the detailed, perplexing prob- 
lems of minorities and discrimination and the special 
problems of slavery and forced labor in certain places 
of the world; all of which create a tremendous pro- 
gram of world-wide activity, each item crying out for 
solution. 

In terms of local significance, as it affects us all in 
our community enterprises, this vast program carries 
a message both of great hope, and of greater efforts 
which must yet be exerted. On the side of hope it is 
a clear demonstration that the interests of the indi- 
vidual are regarded to be not merely of domestic, but 
of international, concern. On the side of work, it 
means that we must extend further our efforts to cul- 
tivate the public opinion that makes the realization 
of these humanitarian and humane ideals possible for 
everyone in this country. It means renewed endeav- 
ors in the drive for attainment of economic opportu- 
nities, education, housing, and civil rights for every- 
one. We have the incentive and the cause at heart, 
and the assurance that the leadership of this country 
will spearhead the advance. 


Ireland, Free and Independent, 


Welcomes Interparliamentary Union 


For the first time in its long history of the preser- 
vation of culture and the individual rights of man, 
Ireland this year had an opportunity as a Republic, 
free and independent, to welcome the visiting dele- 
gates of 34 Parliaments from states free and inde- 
pendent like herself. It was the 39th Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union that zathered in the 
beautiful city of Dublin September 7-13, 1950. It 
was also the 6ist anniversary of the founding of the 
Union by Sir William Cremer and Frederick Passy in 
Paris in 1889. 

The cool Dublin air was surcharged with excite- 
ment as Leinster House, official seat of the govern- 
ment, became a gala gathering place for delegates 
from every quarter of the civilized world. Pickets 
armed with banners against Partition marched quiet- 
ly and in order outside Leinster House to show Ire- 
land’s resentment against the “Unequal Treaty” of 
1925, which is still in force, preventing her com- 
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plete occupation of the island of Eire. Nevertheless, 
the welcome of Sean O’Kelly, the President, Mr. 
Costello, the Prime Minister, Mr. Sean Mac Bride, 
Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Eamon de Valera, 
the former Prime Minister, and all groups in the 
Senate and Dail, was overwhelming ir friendliness 
and rich in the warmth of Irish wit and humor. Lit- 
tle wonder that everyone at the conclusion of the 
meeting could vote this Conference the finest Con- 
ference in the history of the Union itself. 

For great as the welcome was, alive as the spirit 
of friendship manifested, the work done at the Con- 
ference was also prodigious. Historically, the Union 
has a long list of accomplishments. During the six 
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years which preceded the first world war, the efforts 
of the Union were concentrated on two points: the 
consolidation of the results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference and of the London Naval Conference which 
succeeded it, and the preparation of the Third Peace 
Conference, which had been planned for 1915 or 
1916. When war broke out, it endeavored to secure 
the ratification of the international conventions which 
had resulted from the said Conferences and actively 


pursued its studies on the creation of an international . 


court of justice, the limitation of armaments, perma- 
nent neutrality, and the system of straits and mari- 
time canals. 

During that war, the Bureau of the Union, which 
had been transferred from Brussels to Christiania 
(now Oslo), published several volumes on the prob- 
lems which came within the activity of the Union 
and endeavored to preserve the Interparliamentary 
organization in neutral and belligerent countries. 

When, on August 17, 1921, the members of the 
Union met at Stockholm for the first time after seven 
years, they found before them a field of activity 
stretching far beyond the limits explored before the 
war. Henceforth patient and methodical study of 
the development of international Jaw would no long- 
er suffice. The Peace Treaties and the creation of the 
League of Nations had opened out new vistas for in- 
ternational cooperation, while it was also clear that 
all must participate in the work of peace and recon- 
struction. The Union could bring as its contribution 
to that work the support of its organized national 
Groups, including the Groups of Germany and the 
United States of America, two countries which were 
at that time completely divorced by circumstances 
from the international organizations set up under the 
Treaties of 1919 and 1920. 

Thus it came about that Interparliamentary Con- 
ferences held from 1921 onwards examined most of 
the questions which claimed the attention of all states- 
men alive to their responsibilities. Questions dis- 
cussed and resolved were: (1) The development of 
international law; (2) Reduction of armaments and 
international security; (3) Economic and financial 
problems; (4) The protection of national minorities; 
(5) The institution of colonial mandates; (6) The 
fight against dangerous drugs; (7) Social problems, 
and particularly the regulation of hours of work; and 
(8) the improvement of the representative system 
of government. 

The second world war put an end to Interparlia- 
mentary meetings for five years. However, all na- 
tional Groups which were in a position to do so, con- 
tinued to work for a peace founded on respect of law 
and justice. In London, more particularly, a group of 
refugee parliamentarians was founded under the aus- 
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pices of the British Group and studied several ques- 
tions touching the future. At Geneva, the Bureau 
maintained contacts between the members of the 
Union and was supported morally and financially by 
many Governments, including the United States, 
France, Great Britain and the Northern Countries, 
some of whom were in exile. The meetings of the 
Study Committees—in Copenhagen and St. Moritz 
in 1946—were followed by four important Confer- 
ences in which the United States took part: Cairo in 
1947, Rome in 1948, Stockholm in 1949, and now 
Dublin in September 1950. In spite of the world 
situation, thirty-four Parliaments from every part of 
the world were represented at the Dublin Confer- 
ences. The Union has thus almost achieved its aim 
of univ ermany, § in spite of the absence—which is as- 
sumed to be provisional—of countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The countries represented at Dublin were: United 
States of America, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Iceland, India, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, 
Republican Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Thai- 
land, Turkey and Yugoslavia. There were 198 par- 
ticipants—all active delegates. 

It will be noticed that the list contains delegates 
from Argentina, Chile and Ecuador, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that they will return to their countries 
as good ambassadors of the Union, so that all of Latin 
America may eventually participate in Interparlia- 
mentary work. There were also several delegations 
from Asiatic countries which had not been represented 
at Stockholm the previous year. For the first time 
Thailand—whose Parliament had already constitut- 
ed a national Group—was present at the Conference, 
and Persia and Iceland appeared once again after 
many years of absence. As a delegate pointed out, 
an entire chain of countries was represented which, 
starting from Dublin, completely encircled the world. 

The Senate of the United States being in session, 
it was once more impossible for the President of the 
American Group, Hon. Alben W. Barkley, to act as 
Chairman of the delegation. His place was taken 
therefore by the Hon. Harold D. Cooley, Chairman 
of the House Group, who served as leader during the 
Conference. The Senate, however, was represented 
by the Hon. Owen Brewster, Senator from Maine, 
the Hon. Claude Pepper, Senator from Florida and 
the Hon. Alexander Smith, Senator from New Jer- 
sey and member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The House delegation consisted of the 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina, the Hon. 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana, the Hon. Albert Gore of 
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Courtesy of the Irish Legation 


O’Connell Street, Dublin 


Tennessee, the Hon. W. Robert Poaye of Texas and 
the Hon. Henry O. Talle of Iowa. Dr. Franklin 
Dunham, Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group, accompanied the delegation and 
acted as Liaison officer with the United States Em- 
bassy at Dublin during the Conference. The Hon. 
Michael Francis Doyle, President of the United 
States Electoral College, acted as Observateur once 
more, having also served in that capacity at Stock- 
holm in 1949. 

At the meeting in the Senate Chamber of the Vice- 
President held just before leaving for Ireland, the 
following were chosen to serve as alternates or mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Council: the Hon. W. 
Robert Poage, Representative from Texas, and the 
Hon. Albert Gore, Representative from Tennessee. 
New officers and Council mmbers will be elected at 
the annual meeting of the United States Group to 
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serve during the 82nd Congress. This meeting is 
held the third Monday in January. 

After arrival in Dublin on Thursday morning, 
September 7th, the organization of the Conference 
took place at Leinster House, the [rish House of 
Parliament. Lord Stansgate, President of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, made a stirring opening speech 
and proposed the election of the Hon. Frank Fahy, 
President of the Irish Dail, as President and presid- 
ing officer of the 39th Conference and next introduced 
the Prime Minister of Ireland, the Hon. T. J. Cos- 
tello, who welcomed the Conference in the name of 
the government and the people of Eire. The Hon. 
Owen Brewster of the United States was elected a 
Vice President of the Conference and presided fre- 
quently during the five day sessions. Active Commit- 
teemen to deal with the Agenda included Senator 
Pepper and Senator Brewster (Juridical, dealing with 
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Unequal Treaties); Senator Smith and Congressman 
Talle (Intellectual Relations, dealing with the 
Teaching of History); Senator Brewster and Con- 
gressman Poage (Non-Self Governing Territories, 
dealing with the Colonial Question); Congressman 
Boggs and Congressman Gore (Social and Humani- 
tarian Questions, dealing with the Protection of Chil- 
dren). Congressman Poage served on the committee 
concerned with the Feeding of Populations (added to 
the Agenda) and all members of the Delegation took 
part in the deliberations of the important resolution 
on The Maintenance of the Peace, as well as the sub- 
stantive resolution titled: Conditions for a Lasting 
Peace. 


In the opening General Debate, Congressman Coo- 
ley, representing the United States, said, in part: 
“The march of mankind has been marked by a 
stream of blood but still it is inspired by a holy 
zeal to find that pathway which would lead towards 
understanding among men. Until a short time ago 
men were happy in the thought that they had ban- 
ished fear from the hearts of men but there is now 
more fear in their hearts than ever before. If we do 
not stand firmly for freedom, and act effectively for 
peace, civilization may again be involved in a vicious 
and violent struggle of conflicting ideologies. All 
must be prepared for the eventualities of the uncer- 
tain days ahead.” 


The newspapers and the Irish Radio reported the 
Conference admirably during the meeting. The Par- 
tition Question in Ireland, referring to the six north- 
ern counties which are still separated by the Agree- 
ment of 1925 between Great Britain and Ireland, was 
injected naturally into the General Debate. That 
afternoon the Hon. Sean Mac Bride, Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs of Eire, speaking for Ireland as well 
as that redoubtable figure, Eamon de Valera, now 
leader of the Opposition, Professor Savory, M.P. of 
England, representing a Northern Ireland district, 
presented the case for Britain and Major Milner, 
Deputy Speaker of the British House of Commons, 
spoke, as well, in defense of the Treaty of 1925. Mr. 
Mac Bride called for a Federal Solution to the Irish 
problem and strongly asserted that now, in 1950, the 
Irish people be left to settle the question for them- 
selves. The question was to come up later in the 
debate on “Unequal Treaties.” 


Further questions raised during the General De- 
bate were the supply of food-stuffs to peoples suffer- 
ing from famine, a subject to which Congressman 
Poage spoke declaring that all surplus United States 
food is available to all nations, the fight against im- 
perialism, the continued international tensions, the 
plight of refugees and displaced persons, the strong 
stand against aggression in Korea made by the United 
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States and the other members of the United Nations 
and the question of participation in the North Atlantic 
Pact and the movement to unite Europe under the 
Council Of Europe at Strasbourg. Many delegates 
were also delegates to Strasbourg and many were also 
delegates to the Assembly of the United Nations, 
soon to convene at Lake Success in the United States. 

The four major questions on the Agenda received 
long and thorough debate: Unequal Treaties, The 
Teaching of History, Participation of Indigenous 
Populations in deliberative Assemblies and the Pro- 
tection of Children. All members of the- United 
States Group participated in the debate and all voted, 
as a group, on all questions during the entire Con- 
ference. 

Senator Pepper, Senator Brewster and Senator 
Smith all spoke on the question of Unequal Treaties, 
a debate actually carried over from the Stockholm 
meeting. Inasmuch as no redress had seemingly been 
given under several old treaties brought to the 
United Nations during the year, smaller nations again 
pressed for consideration of the IU. One proposed 
wording would have declared a// treaties, after some 
years of operation, subject to revision, in light of new 
conditions. The question was resolved finally by the 
Conference in this manner: the principles stated at 
Stockholm were reaffirmed and the parties advised to 
renegotiate or apply to the U. N. for redress under 
Article XIV of the Charter. 

Senator Alexander Smith made a remarkably clear, 
lucid statement for the United States on the question 
of The Teaching of History. Agreeing with the pro- 
posed resolution in its entirety, Senator Smith sug- 
gested that the principle expressed therein should be 
applied to a// subjects taught in schools and universi- 
ties everywhere. This was embodied in the Final 
Resolution which read in Paragraph II “expresses 
the hope that a// textbooks, whatever their subject, 
will take their examples from history in conformity 
with Paragraph I.” This meant that acts tending to 
perpetuate prejudices and disputes should not be ex- 
aggerated but emphasis placed on the accomplish- 
ments of civilization, philosophical ideas, and art, 
technical progress and culture, in which we all as 
nations participate. 

Senator Brewster spoke feelingly on the question 
of the participation of Colonial peoples (Indigenous 
Populations) in their own affairs and advocated inde- 
pendence to all peoples as soon as they proved capable 
of self government, citing the action of the United 
States in Cuba many years ago and more lately in 
the Philippines as examples of the attitude of the 
United States in support of anti-imperialistic aims. 

The final resolution as voted “urges all Parlia- 
ments concerned to take practical steps” to bring these 
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needed reforms about all over the world. 

Congressman Boggs spoke on the question of the 
Protection of Children and drew attention to the 
Geneva Declaration of 1948, which affirmed the 
duties of mankind to children. He said the United 
States had long before that enacted legislation to 
accomplish these ends and hoped all the nations of 
the world would do likewise. The Final Resolution 
passed is one of the strongest supports ever given by 
the IU to education of the child, as well as the pro- 
tection of young people. A Code for the Working 
Child is suggested where children under 16 years of 
age are employed in industry. (Some countries still 
allow children to work at ages far younger than this) 
and even legislative action is requested of countries 
to regulate the admission of children into motion 
picture theaters showing films suitable only for 
adults, while at the same time advocating forms of 
subsidization for children’s films of high cultural and 
practical value. 

The real resolution, backing up the United Nations 
on its fight against aggression with armed force, 
passed unanimously except for one stray vote, that 





The Master Lend-Lease agreement between 
Great Britain and the United States, subse- 
quently subscribed to by the Soviet Union 
and other Allies during the Second World War, declared that: 
“They are engaged in a cooperative undertaking together with 
every other nation or people of like mind to the end of laying 
the bases of a just and enduring peace securing’ order under law 
to themselves and all nations.” 

The Soviet Union, with its characteristic duplicity and cyni- 
cism, evidently interpreted this compact as applying only to the 
winning of the War. Before even the War was won the Com- 
munist oligarchy in the Kremlin revealed that they were far 
from being of “like mind’ with their loyal Allies. Lenin more 
than thirty years ago frankly avowed: “‘As long as capitalism and 
socialism remain we cannot live in peace. In the end one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral requiem wili be sung either 
over the Soviet Republic or over world capitalism. We have 
to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful methods, con- 
cealment and veiling of truth.” 

From the Yalta Conference and the San Francisco Conference, 
which created the United Nations, down to the present day there 
has not been the slightest evidence of the desize of the Kremlin 
to engage in a “cooperative undertaking” with its former Allies. 
By the wholesale abuse of the veto power in the Security Council 
it has been able to paralyze almost completely the labors of the 
United Nations. It has prostituted that institution for purposes 
of lying propaganda and for the creation of ill will amongst 
its members. 


LIKEMINDED 
PEOPLE 
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of a young delegate from Ceylon. *This Resolution, 
as well as the Final Resolution on Conditions for a 
Lasting Peace, are accomplishments of the 39th Con- 
ference, which will long be remembered. 

The social affairs of the Conference were outstand- 
ing for friendliness and a good spirit of cooperation 
among the delegates. The President’s Tea Party will 
long be remembered and the American Delegation 
will not forget the hospitality of the Hon. George 
Garrett and his charming wife at the United States 
Embassy. 

The delegation returned to the United States in 
several groups but all by various airlines from differ- 
ent points on the Continent or directly from Shannon 
in the case of those whose presence was required be- 
fore immediate adjournment of Congress. It was 
an important meeting and much was accomplished 
which could not be set down here because of neces- 
sarily limited space. The facts of the meeting, how- 
ever, speak for themselves. 

*Copies of the Resolutions of the 39th Conference of the Interparlia- 


mentary Union are available by writing the Permanent Secretary, 1612 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 




















Ex-President Hoover indicated that the logic of this insuffer- 
able situation implied that the United Nations should welcome 
the withdrawal of the Soviet Union from the United Nations. 
Fortunately, the Soviet Union made the mistake of withdrawing 
its delegates temporarily because of the presence of representatives 
from Nationalist China in the Security Council and the Assembly. 
The Korean crisis in June dramatically and opportunely trans- 
formed the United Nations into an active and dynamic organi- 
zation. Freed from the factitious opposition of the Soviet Union, 
the likeminded members of the United Nations were able to 
cooperate harmoniously and expeditiously. They discovered that 
it might be possible to circumvent the obstructive tactics of the 
Kremlin. The ingenious “United Action for Peace Plan” de- 
vised by two able lawyers, namely Secretary of State Acheson and 
John Foster Dulles, was enthusiastically adopted after close study 
and thorough debate, in the face of the bitter cpposition of the 
Soviet delegates. Its main provision, which aims to nullify the 
wrong use of the veto, is to the effect that, “in the event of 
the failure of the Security Council to exercise its responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace, the Assembly shall consider the 
matter with a view to making recommendations to its members 
for collective measures, including the use of armed force to 
maintain or restore international peace and security.” 

This momentous decision, which has become a part of the 
organic law of the United Nations—unless it should ever be 
declared unconstitutional by the Permanent International Court— 
plainly repudiates the compromise agreement reached with the 


Soviet Union at San Francisco. Nevertheless, sound logic and 
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the sense of moral responsibility would seem to compel] collec- 
tive action by the likeminded “nations or people” for the preser- 
vation of world peace. In spite of the vehement arguments by 
the Russian Communists based on the right cf veto guaranteed 
by the Charter of the United Nations, no single nation should 
be permitted to prevent the other nations from accomplishing 
their “cooperative undertaking to the end of laying the bases 
of a just and enduring peace securing order under law to them- 
selves and all nations.” 


The swift and courageous action of the 
United Nations when confronted by the 
invasion of South Korea by the North Korean 
Communists was electrifying in its effect. The authorization 
granted to General MacArthur to assume the command of the 
first international army in history demonstrated that the like- 
minded nations could unite in the defense of freedom and de- 
mocracy. The scepticism of Western European nations regarding 
the willingness and the power of the United Nations to safe- 
guard international peace was largely dispelled. A new spirit 
of confidence was manifested that increased measurably with the 
sweeping victories of the Army of the United Nations until it 
became painfully manifest that the real enemy was not the 
North Koreans but.the immense and inexhaustible power of the 
Soviet Union thinly disguised behind its Chinese and Korean 
puppets. 

The revelation that the Kremlin was playing the prelude to 
a possible Third World War compelled the likeminded members 
of the United Nations to face the tragic fact that they must get 
ready for this threatening catastrophe. The imperative necessity 
of playing for time to prepare, as well as to try every possible 
expedient to avert war, called for the exercise of extraordinary 
wisdom, patience, and self control under the brutal provocations 
of the delegates of the Soviet Union. Nothing could have been 
more humiliating and infuriating than the complete paralysis of 
the Security Council under the dictatorship of the Russian dele- 
gate, Jacob Malik, who served as its president during the month 
of August. It was the supreme duty of the United Nations at 
all cost to do all in its power to exorcise the spectre of total 
war. The futile negotiations with the Kremlin, though hardly 
conducive to a friendly understanding, alleviated somewhat the 
fear of war and enabled the other nations to accelerate their 
frantic preparations for defense. 

In the meanwhile the great relentless Communist glacier grinds 
slowly on into Indo-China and Thibet. Its irresistible and im- 
perceptible movement towards India, Afghanistan, Iran, and 
Turkey seems to be temporarily deflected, though a breakthrough 
at any weak point in the vast perimeter of Asia and Europe may 
be apprehended. The Communists have let loose destructive 
forces which they cannot control. 


UnitTep NATIons 
In AcTION 


The reactions of the free democracies to this 
monstrous menace have been varied and dis- 
quieting. Few responded tu the appeal of 
the United Nations to provide fighting contingents for the 
Army in Korea. The overwhelming burden has fallen mainly 
on the United States. Plans for a Western Eurcpean Army under 
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the command of an American General have gone forward steadily 
though slowly. The Council of Europe at its headquarters in 
Strasbourg by the Rhine has continued to meet and take common 
counsel in a friendly spirit though having no pewer to act. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers likewise meets occasionally to con- 
sider mutual problems and make decisions difficult of execution 
because of the obstructionism of the Kremlin. 

The status of the people of Western Germany gives special 
concern. They have been granted a large measure of autonomy 
and are gradually moving towards independence. Their partici- 
pation in the organized defence of Western Europe is essential. 
Situated between a communist-dominated East Germany and a 
France haunted by the memories of successive German invasions, 
and unwilling to admit the people of West Germany into an 
equal partnership with the other Western European nations, their 
situation is certainly most painful. Crushed in spirit, impover- 
ished by war and by the burden of a vastly increased population 
within a too restricted economic area, they are tormented with 
the dreadful dilemma either of fighting what may seem to be 
a futile war of terrible destruction, or of submitting to the ruth- 
less tyranny of the Communists. 

The respective attitudes of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
towards the Communst menace are none too reassuring. Each 
has its own difficult economic and political difficulties to surmount, 
without adequate material resources or sufficient faith. Great 
Britain, which has been on the verge of bankruptry and strug- 
gling against great odds to protect its interests in both the Near 
and the Far East, is reluctant to break with the Peiping Com- 
munists, who could easily recapture the lonely outpost of the 
phantom Empire at Hong Kong. France and Italy have their 
own internal communist menace to complicate their international 
problems. And France also is engaged in a desperate war in 
Indo-China. 

Irrespective of the urgent need for economic reconstruction 
and military preparations on a colossal scale by the free democ- 
racies it would seem still more urgent to build up their morale. 
Preparedness and morale are closely interrelated. There of course 
is a tonic in action but the decisive factor lies in the quality 
of a people’s morale, whether it be half-hearted, without strong 
conviction, or whether it be a flaming fighting faith in the 
justice of their cause even to the utmost limit of endurance, or 
the possibility of dire defeat. 

Arnold Toynbee, a historian who views history, not as a series 
of unrelated episodes but sees its unfolding sud specie aeternitatis, 
now surveying contemporary events like a clearsighted prophet of 
old, throws out the challenge: “How can the Western Nations 
successfully combat Communism unless they establish an active, 
working Christianity? At present, too much reliance is being 
placed on nationalism, too little on basic ethical conduct. Be- 
cause Communism extols the community and the state, it often 
seems to be a more lasting religion than Christianity, which 
extols the supreme value of the individual. The West must learn 
to fight by a more intense practice of individual Christian living. 
If we are to fight Russia on equal terms, we must make our 
faith clear in our behavior. We must increase the percentage 
of our belief in Christianity and our actions 13 Christians. Even 
a five to ten percent increase would be invaluable.” 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 








Let Freepom Rinc 

On United Nations Day, October 24, bells, songs and orations 
celebrated the occasion in many parts of the world. Most note- 
worthy, perhaps was that in Berlin. There a 10-ton Freedom 
Bell, sponsored by the National Committee for Free Europe, 
had been cast in England and delivered to West Berlin where it 
was placed in the tall tower of the City Hall. At 12 o’clock 
noon the bell was rung and its tones carried by radio all over 
the world. On the opposite side of the world the great Inde- 
pendence Bell, “Chong No,” in Saoul, Korea, pealed out its 
own message of freedom. 


UNESCO Puans ror Korea 

The UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
adopted in August, plans to restore educational facilities in Korea 
as soon as opportunity offers. 


Race Destruction Now ForsippEN 

The UN Genocide Convention, forbidding the destruction of 
racial, national, religious or political groups, became international 
law in October when France, Korea and Haiti turned in their 
ratifications, making a total of 24 nations. Only 20 were needed 
to give the document legal standing. The law will become opera- 
tive 90 days after the twentieth ratification. 


Tourist Arp To MarsHaLt PLan CountTriEs 


It is reported that dollar-carrying travellers spent $204, 500,- 
000 in eighteen participating countries last year. 


Nose Peace Prize ro UN MepuiaTor 

Dr. Ralph Johnson Bunche, American educator, has been 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1950 in recognition of his 
work as mediator in the Arab-Israel war in Palestine. Dr. Bunche 
is the first negro ever to be so honored. His prize will amount 
to about $32,000. 


ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore has made the School 
of Advanced International Studies of Washington, D. C. a grad- 
duate school of the University. Since 1944 the School has 
conducted post-graduate training in foreign affairs under the 
sponsorship of the Foreign Service Educational Foundation, a 
non-profit organization. The school aims to prepare especially 
promising college graduates for responsible posts in the inter- 
national field in business, government or the professions. 


Cartoon Service BY Leapinc U.S. Papers 

For over a year leading U.S. journals have given the Dept. 
of State permission to use their cartoons on a world-wide basis. 
It is now one of the most popular features of the overseas infor- 
mation service. The demand for additional material steadily 
increases by newspapers in the Far East and Latin America, as 
well as in Europe. 


Tratninc Course For Neicusors Wuo Ask For Ir 


The Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State 
has for the last year been giving training to 22 members of the 
foreign services from six countries of Asia who requested it. 
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The countries are Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan and 


Korea. The course focuses on the problems which confront 
newer nations in their conduct of foreign relations. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE FOR TEACHERS 

Some 200 British and American teachers have exchanged jobs 
in 1950. This is expected to lead to new high levels of inter- 
national understanding. 


INTER-AMERICAN INstITUTE BatrLes Acainst Bucs 

A quiet revolution, not against governments but against para- 
site enemies of food production, is being carried on by the 
six-year-old Inter-American Institute at Turrialba, Costa Rica. | 


Mip-Century CoNFERENCE ON THE CARIBREAN 

The University of Florida in Gainesville, held December 7-9, 
a conference on the Caribbean at Mid-Century. Discussions 
covered agriculture, literature, sociological economics and po- 
litical problems, as well as historical topics. It is jointly sponsored 
by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs of the University and 
by the Graduate School of Inter-American Studies. The papers 
read on the program will be printed in book form by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. 


Mexican Battie Friacs RETURNED 

At Mexico City on September 13, 1950, Ambassador Thurston 
read a letter from President Truman to President Aleman of 
Mexico on the return of the Mexican battle flags captured by 
the U.S. a century ago. He emphasized the friendship and 
respect which have grown up since the Mexican war. The flags 
were brought by Gen. Haislip of the U.S. Army and cadets 
from the U.S. Military and Naval Academies and from the 


_U.S. Air Force. 


U.S.-Brazitian CuLTURAL AGREEMENT 

A bilateral convention strengthening the cultural relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Brazil was signed recently. Both are given 
the right to maintain in each other’s country various cultural 
agencies, such as libraries, film centers and institutes, and to pro- 
mote scholarships and exhibits. In line with this was the Collo- 
quium on Luso-Brazilian topics in the Library of Congress in 
October to bring scholars together to discuss the problems of the 
Portugese world. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT ACHIEVED IN EL SALVADOR 

Major Oscar Osorio was inaugurated President of El] Salva- 
dor in September after being chosen by the people in a free 
election. 


U.S. anv Canapa Work Our River Ricuts 

An agreement between the U.S. and Canada concerning the 
use of the Niagara River, signed on February 27, came into force 
October 10. It protects the scenic beauty of the Falls for both 
countries and provides for more effective use of the waters of 
the river for hydro-electric power by both countries. The St. 
John River system is now the subject of research for similar 


purposes, 
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Canapa A ProsPERING CoUNTRY 

Canada’s Minister of Finance announced this fall that national 
production in that country had doubled in the past decade. The 
volume value of production has multiplied at a rate faster than 
population growth, which has also had a healthy increase. New 
discoveries of basic raw materials, such as oil and minerals, 
account for the rise in production. 


’ 


“Trees To BENEFIT ANOTHER GENERATION’ 

Just as Canada announces that the production of timber from 
her illimitable forests reached the highest total in 1948 that it 
had ever attained, Ireland decides to step up her rate of tree 
planting to 25,000 acres a year and to continue at that rate 
each year until a million acres have been planted. During World 
War II Ireland consumed 60% of her soft woods. She now 
looks to the future. 


Our First Treaty With IRELAND 

A treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between 
the U.S. and Ireland has been ratified, the first of the sort which 
Ireland has signed with any country. It is similar to those pre- 
viously signed with Italy and Uruguay by the U. S. 


CuiLpren’s Memoriat Foresr 

In memory of the milions of Jewish children put to death 
in Europe between 1939 and 1945 by the Nazis, a memorial 
forest is to be planted in the hills of Galilee. The program to 
collect contributions for this memorial is furthered by the Ameri- 
can Christian Committee for Palestine. 


SETTLEMENT P ans IN IsRaEL 

20,000 immigrant families now in camps, ere to be settled in 
the hills of Galilee and the Jerusalem area. After four years 
each family is expected to have a house, four to five acres of 
fruit orchards, vineyards and vegetable gardens, with some live 
stock. Thus not only will families cease to be a burden to the 
state but the country will have converted many barren acres to 
productive lands. 


IsraEL FLower Export Expanps 

Because flower cultivation in Palestine is now well established, 
and they can be specially packed and air-freighted to Europe and 
the United States, the export of gladioli, roses, sweet peas and 
carnations is now a growing business in Israel. 


“THe Tuirp Man” ZITHERS 

Since the filming and the showing of the British film “The 
Third Man” in Austria, the sale of Austrian zithers has reached 
phenomonal heights. The zither theme of the movie seems to 
have aroused a general desire to own an instrument; also other 
musical instruments made in Austria are in popular demand 
since the film was shown. 


“SpanisH Ripinc ScHoo.” Tour 

Vienna’s “Spanish Riding School,” dating back to the 16th 
century, sent in the fall of 1950 fourteen of its blooded horses, 
descendants of a proud race of Spanish horses, to take part in 
several horse shows in the U.S. and Canada. The director of 
the school, with seven riders of the Academy, conducted the 
performances. During the last days of World War II the school 
stud was under the direct care of the U.S. Army and the line 
of horses was saved from extinction. 


Historic WEATHERVANE REPLACED 
In Vienna a gigantic copper cock weathervane, exact repro- 
duction of the original which was destroyed in the last war, 
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now proudly perches on the top of the reconstructed St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral. It was made by Mrs. Angela Staatherr, master metal 
sheet sculptor, after exhaustive search of old engravings in Aus- 
tria’s National Library. 


Evurope’s PopuLtaTion OutGrows SUPPLIES 

Because of a high birth rate, lowered death rate, and a flood 
of displaced persons, Western Europe is expected to have by 
1952 a population 12% more than that before the war. It is 
already up 10%. Meanwhile food, housing, hospitals and schools 
have not increased enough in most of Europe to meet the de- 
mands of population rise. Marshall Plan has aided as well as 
UN agencies but the labor of war damage is added to new 
enterprises. 


East BERLINERS ATTEND THEATER IN West BERLIN 

Without political emphasis a special evening performance at 
Berlin’s open-air theatre was announced by U.S. radio in Berlin 
and given a week later with all 2500 seats sold out to East 
Berliners. The entertainment consisted of numbers by Berlin 
cabaret artists, and a western-world film. Inside the gate current 
and back numbers of western papers and magazines were dis- 
tributed free. 


“Voice” In GERMANY 

A poll taken in Western Germany shows that the majority of 
Germans who hear American programs regard them as good be- 
cause they are informative and instructive. The survey represents 
a cross-section of the German areas polled. 


Brirain’s New House oF Commons OPENED 

On October 26 King George VI officially opened the rebuilt 
House of Commons in an unprecedented ceremony held in 
Westminster Hall. The King inspected the new Commons build- 
ing the previous day, when the House was not in session. An 
old law dating from the time of Charles I, forbids the King 
to enter the Commons chamber, because Charles forced his way 
in and arrested five members of Parliament. The new Com- 
mons building is the third to be erected in British history. The 
second was destroyed by the Germans May 10, 1941. 


Guam Gains U.S. CitizENsHIP 

An act granting citizenship and a representative form of 
government to the people of the island of Guam has been signed 
by President Truman. The Act extends the greatest practicable 
measure of local self-government to the island through an elected 
legislature, provides an independent judiciary, and defines the 
scope of executive authority. 
Paciric Revations InstirurE MEETs 1n INpIA 

The eleventh conference of the Pacific Relations Institute 
was held in Lucknow in October. Over 100 delegates from 
America and Asia together with guests from Burma, Malaya, 
Siam and Indonesia attended. This was the first meeting ever 
held in India and the first since Pearl Harbor that a Japanese 
delegation has attended. Against a background of Asian national- 
ism the topics discussed centered around policies, national and 
international, and means of cooperation between East and West 
in economic, social and political affairs. 


INpo-JAPANESE TELEGRAPH ReE-EsTaBLisHED 

The telegraph link between India and Japan was reopened 
in August after nearly nine years of silence. 
Youtu Farm Cuuvuss in INpIA 

The young people’s farm clubs have been organized in New 
Delhi under the sponsorship of the new Young Farmers’ move- 
ment. They are expected to form the nucleus of a national farm 
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organization similar to the 4-H Club in the U.S. to promote and 
develop interest in rural problems. 


Bompay Triples ScHooL ATTENDANCE 

Bombay and Travancore lead Indian states in mass education. 
In Bombay about 23% of children of school age attended school 
in 1921, and 75% in 1949. Progress in education for the last 
four years equals that of the previous twenty-five years. 


InpIAN Funp To Carry on Ganpbu’s IDEAs 

A trust fund has been set up by a committee of the Indian 
Congress to further the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi, whose birth- 
day was October 2. Contributions have poured in from rich 
and poor alike. Working committees set up through the country 
plan hospitals, orphanages, rural health centers and training schools 
for citizenship and crafts. 


TuatLanp Hears Voice oF AMERICA 

Bangkok has a powerful radio station through which an esti- 
mated 40,000 sets in Thailand hear American and British broad- 
casts. With about 70% of the population over ten years old 
illiterate this method of transferring information is most im- 
portant. 


AustRaLia’s FirtieTH BirTHDAY 

The Commonwealth of Australia, united under a constitution 
which was proclaimed in 1900, celebrated this year its fiftieth 
anniversary. It had taken fourteen years of conferences and 
planning to bring about the political union of the six self- 
governing states of Australia and an agreement to a constitution, 











Epwarp KarpELJj 


Prominent in debates of the General Assembly is the doctri- 
naire, slight and lame Yugoslav Foreign Minister. Edward Kar- 
delj, only forty, was an active Slovenian nationalist who joined 
Marshall Tito’s partisan National Army of Liberation. Qualified 
to teach in 1928, he remained unemployed because of his activity 
in the Workers’ Movement and the illegal Ccmmunist Party. 
After two years in prison he went to Czechoslovakia and wrote 
political articles under the name “Sperens.” In 1937 he went to 
Moscow to be trained in underground techniques, and was then 
sent by the Comintern to Odessa. With Tito, he helped organize 
in 1941 the Liberation Front of Slovenia aud Yugoslavia and 
rose to be first Vice President of the National Committee of 
Liberation by 1943. He entered the Tito government as Vice 
President and Minister for the Constituent Assembly. In 1944 
he went to Moscow and conferred with Stalin. From 1945 to 
1948 he was Vice Premier, President of the Control Commission, 
and Minister for the Constitution. It was primarily Kardelj who 
drafted the new constitution of January 31, 1946, modeled 
after the Russian constitution. His political views are explained 
in his Road to New Yugoslavia (1946). Tito’s close friend repre- 
sented Yugoslavia at the first General Assembly meeting of the 
United Nations in London in 1946, at the Paris Foreign Minis- 
ters Conference from April to July, 1946, and at the Paris 
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which was largely modeled on British and American lines but 
with some innovations adapted to the new Commonwealth. 


AustraLian Desert Becomes A LAKE 

A four thousand square-mile area of once salt-caked desert 
in central Australia has now become an inland sea, according to 
explorers in that region. Always lying below sea level this sea 
area appeared for the first time in living memory after some 
recent heavy floods. Luxuriant vegetation has already sprung up 
around the shore and gulls and terns abound overhead. 


Arp For Korean War Victims 

The U.S. Department of State notifies us that private groups 
and individuals wishing to donate supplies for war sufferers in 
Korea should address inquiries to, “The Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, Department of State, Washington 25, 


~<.” 


INSPIRATION FROM DirecTor-GENERAL oF UNESCO 

“Peace has been defined as unending creation. It is in the 
hours of difficulty that it is most important to remember this. 
It is then above all that humanity must be made to understand 
that agencies such as the International Labour Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization were not created to knock together a jerry- 
built world of tomorrow during an uneasy truce, but to pave 
the way, despite tensions or even wars, for the dawn of the 
economic and social justice without which there is no true 
peace.” Jaime Torres Bodet 








WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 








Peace Conference from August to October, 1946. During the 
Peace Conference he pressed, with Soviet support, his country’s 
claim to Trieste, Venezia Giulia, and Goritzia. At the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Moscow in April, 1947 he presented 
Yugoslav claims for Austrian reparations. He was one of two 
Yugoslavs to go to Warsaw in the summer of 1947 to set up 
the Cominform. 

When Tito broke with the Soviet Union Kardelj became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on August 31, 1948. In September, 
1948 he represented his country at the General Assembly meet- 
ing in Paris. It was Kardelj who reoriented Yugoslav foreign 
policy. In December, 1948 he concluded a one year trade agree- 
ment with Great Britain. He began negotiations with Italy for 
general compromise agreements. He solicited and is obtaining 
American support. In july, 1949 he closed the Greek frontier 
and ceased Yugoslav support of the Greek guerillas. The final 
break with the Soviet Union occurred on September 30, 1949 
when the Russians abrogated the Pact of Aid and Friendship. 
Kardelj’s position in world affairs will become more influential 
now that Yugoslavia has been elected to the Security Council of 
the United Nations for a period of three years beginning 1950. 


Henry L. Stimson 
The United States lost October 20, 1950 one of the first 
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champions of America as the moral and material leader of the 
comity of nations. Henry Lewis Stimson was heir of his mentor 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Manifest Destiny coupled with the hu- 
manitarian international outlook of his law partner Elihu Root. 
It was Stimson’s ardent belief that law should prevail in relations 
between states, but that international law was ineffective unless 
it had the authority of armed power for enforcement. Both as 
Secretary of State and as Secretary of War he never forgot that 
Law and Authority were inseparable. 


Thus Mr. Stimson could equally urge universal military con- 
scription and strongly support the Kellogg-Briand Pact. He led 
the American delegation to the London Naval Conference in 
1930 and the Geneva Disarmament Conference two years later. 
He could recommend use of the atom bomb against Japan and 
undertake peace missions to Chile, Peru, and Nicaragua. He was 
a foe to appeasement of the imperialist aims of Japan, Italy, and 
Germany. In 1931, as Secretary of State, he formulated the 
Hoover-Stimson Doctrine as a result of the Japanese attack on 
Manchuria whereby no recognition would be extended to any 
diplomatic agreement or territorial acquisition which was the 
outgrowth of military aggression. Again, Mr. Stimson saw early 
the danger of the non-intervention accords of the Spanish Civil 
War and tried earnestly to lift the embargo on war materials. 


The Ludlow Referendum he also opposed. 


As Secretary of War in the Roosevelt cabinet Mr. Stimson 
arranged in a period of “neutrality” the Stimson-Layton Agree- 
ment (November, 1940) which provided for standardization of 
arms and armament with Great Britain and a sharing of technical 
knowledge for military production. He supervised the reorgani- 
zation and modernization of the American military machine and 
built armed forces from 200,000 to close to 10,000,000 men. 


STaFFORD CRIPPS 


The nephew of Beatrice Webb, Great Britain’s “Mr. Austerity” 
resigned as Chancellor of the Exchequer on October 19. Sir 
Stafford Cripps was born the year the Webbs published their 
Fabian Essays in Socialism. He was educated in scientific fields 
at Winchester College and University College, London, but be- 
gan a career in law. Mastery of detail made him expert in 
corporation and patent law. In 1929 he gave up his highly suc- 
cessful practice to join the Labor Party. He became an extremist 
in the Party, favoring aggressive Party tactics, friendship with 
the Soviet Union, full socialization of the means of production, 
and the threat of the general strike. In 1931 he became Chair- 
man of the Socialist League, a pressure organization in the left 
wing of the Party. In that same year he became a Labor M. P. 
representing Bristol East. Cripps quickly rose to prominence in 
the Labor Party because of his wide knowledge of the managerial 
side of business.) He became Solicitor General in the second 
Labor Government of Ramsay MacDonald but resigned in 1931 
with the formation of the National Government, which he called 
“essentially fascist.” In 1934-35 he was a member of the National 
Executive Council of his Party, resigned because of disagreement 
in foreign policy, but was reelected in 1937. The Party expelled 
Cripps in 1939 because of his propaganda within the Party for 
a Popular Front with Liberals and Communists. He then traveled 
around the world and conferred with Russian Icaders in Moscow. 


With Churchill’s accession to power, Cripps was appointed 
Ambassador to Russia and concluded the Anglo-Russian Pact. Re- 
called to London in 1942 he became Lord Privv Seal and Leader 
of the House of Commons. From 1942 to 1945 he was Minis- 
ter of Aircraft Production and in July, 1945 became President 
of the Board of Trade. In November, 1947 he became Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer to rescue Great Britain from its economic 
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chaos. By most stringent deprivations Cripps managed to re- 
trieve England from its economic nightmare, to achieve a sterling 
surplus in international exchange, and to make the pound hard 
currency. If Britain’s economic recovery is due to one man, it 
is to Sir Stafford Cripps that this honor belongs. 


RENE PLEVEN 


One of the most prominent and energetic young leaders of 
France is René Pleven, unknown politically before World War 
II but a key personality in the Free French Movement. Educated 
at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques with a Doctor of Laws from 
Paris, Pleven went to Quebec and worked up to an executive 
position in a telephone company. He was then transferred in 
1931 to England. His excellent knowledge of America and the 
English language admirably fitted him for the post of Assistant 
Chief of the French Air Mission to the United States in 1939. 
In 1940 he became a member of the Franco-British Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

With the fall of France Pleven was appointed Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Government of French Equatorial Africa. As a repre- 
sentative of the Free French Pleven negotiated Lend-Lease 
agreements in Washington for shipment of war materials. His 
responsibilities shifted during the war: 1941-42 National Com- 
missioner for Economy, Finance, and Colonies; 1942-43 for 
Foreign Affairs and Colonies; 1943-44 for Colonies. He con- 
tinued as Minister of Colonies in the French Provisional govern- 
ment from September to November, 1944. From 1944 to 1946 
Pleven was Minister of Finance in various cabinets, where he 
tried to modernize industry and to increase production and ex- 
ports. Since 1945 he has been a deputy (Cétes du Nord) and 
President of the Democratic and Socialist Union of the Resis- 
tance party. In April, 1945 he attended the San Francisco Con- 
ference and urged the necessity for an economic and social 
council. He became Minister of National Defense in October, 
1949 in the Bidault cabinet. As Defense Minister he arranged 
under the North Atlantic Pact the shipment of arms which began 
to arrive the following March. 

With Georges Bidault’s fall on June 24, 1950 Pleven became 
Premier. He won a vote of confidence in the Chamber of 335 
to 226, over Gaullist and Communist opposition. The policy 
which Pleven has enunciated towards German rcarmament is that 
while the necessity and even obligation of Western Germany’s 
participation in the rearmament program is realized, this rearma- 
ment should be preceded by the real integration of all European 
rearmament with the Schuman economic plan under the general 
direction of the Council of Europe. It remains to be seen 
whether the French view will prevail over the opinions of the 
United States and Great Britain. 


Kinc Gustav 


After forty-three years on the throne of Sweden Gustav V 
died October 29, 1950. He studied at the University of Upsala. 
Gustav entered the army at an early age and in 1898 was made 
a General in the Swedish and Norwegian armies. But his great 
pride was his country at peace during his entire reign. The 
Swedish king was renowned for his democratic ways; never once 
did he place the crown on his head and he never used his con- 
stitutional right of veto. He was sensitive to public opinion and 
moved easily with his people as they went on “The Middle Way” 
towards cooperativism and social reform. His tolerance led him 
to rebuke Hitler for anti-Semitism. Sweden became a haven for 
Jewish refugees from all over Europe. The succession passes to 
his son Gustav Adolph, now King Gustav VI. 
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I. BackGRounps 


Prehistoric Southwesterners, From Basket Maker to Pueblo. By 
Charles Avery Amsden. (Los Angeles: Southwest Museum 
1949. Pp. xviii, 163. Illus. Maps. $3.50). 

Pre-pueblo life and culture in southwestern United States; 
with excellent illustrations and a bibliography. 

The Luciads of Luiz de Camées. Translated by Leonard Bacon. 
(New York: The Hispanic Society of America, 1950. Pp. 
435. $4.50). 

A translation of a Sixteenth Century Portuguese epic poem 
describing the exploits of Vasco da Gama; with a life of the 
author. 

Fray Junipro Serra. El Apdstol de California. By Augusto 
Casas. (New York: W. s. Heinman, 1949. Pp. 271. Illus. 
Map. $5.00). 

An account in Spanish of the life of an eighteenth century 
Spanish Franciscan friar; well illustrated, with a brief bibliogra- 
phy but no index. 

Sea Road to the Indies. By Henry H. Hart. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 296. Illus. Maps. 
$4.50). 

The story of Portuguese expansion into Africa and India in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; well documented with 
notes and a good bibliography. 

Dwellers in the Temple of Mondama. By Chris Herwer. (Los 
Angeles: De Vorss and Company, 1949. Pp. 257. Maps. 
Musical scores. $5.00). 

A history of the people of the mythical Pacific island of 
Lemuria 81,000 years ago; written “under the guidance and 
inspiration of the ancient Lemurian Master, Gay O. Numa. 
Sonora. A Description of the Province. By Ignaz Pfefferkorn. 

(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1949. Pp. 

xvi, 329. Illus. Map. $9.50). 

A volume first published in Germany in 1794-5 by a German 
Jesuit in Sonora, presenting a digest of historical and geographi- 
cal facts about northwest Mexico in the early seventeenth century. 
They Came in Chains. Americans from Africa, By J. Saunders 

Redding. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950. 

Pp. 320. $3.50). 

The story of negro slavery from the days of the Portuguese 
and Spanish conquerors of America to the present; well told 
and well documented. 

Florentine Codex. General History of the Things of New Spain. 
By Bernardino de Sahagtin. (Santa Fe; School of American 
Research, 1950. Pp. iv, 46. Illus. $4.00). 

Book One of Part II of a projected translation of a sixteenth 
century study of the Aztecs by a Spanish historian; with English 
and Aztec texts in parallel columns. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Spanish Folklore in New Mexico 
and Southern Colorado. By Marjorie F. Tully and Juan B. 
Rae]. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1950. 
Pp. 124. $4.00). 

A helpful preliminary bibliography enlarged from a Master’s 
thesis. 

The American Indian. By Clark Wissler. (New York: Peter 
Smith, 1950. Pp. xviii, 466. Illus. Maps. $5.50). 

A third edition of an exceedingly useful survey first published 
in 1917; with excellent maps and drawings. 
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TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Il. THe Nationat Periop 

Agricultural Requisites in Latin America, (Lake Success: The 
United Nations, 1950. Pp. xviii, 156. Tables. Charts. 
$1.25). 

A report of the “joint working party” established by the 
United Nations’ FAO in 1948, dealing with the agricultural 
needs of the different Latin American countries. 

The Economic Development of Latin America and its Princtpal 
Problems, (Lake Success: The United Nations, 1950. Pp. 
vi, 59. Tables. Charts. $.40). 

A brief survey of agricultural, financial, and industrial con- 
ditions in Latin America today prepared by Dr. Raul Prebisch 
of Chile. 

Friendly Faces in Far-away Places. (Hillsboro, Oregon: N. H. 
Crowell Publisher, 1950. Pp. viii, 310. Illus. $4.00). 

A symposium by writers from different countries describing 
their lands and people; with chapters on Mexico, Guatemala 
and Peru. 

Latin America. By Preston E. James. (New York: The Odessy 
Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 848. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. $6.00). 
A revised edition of a 1942 detailed college geography text; 

with excellent illustrations. 

A Naturalist in the Gran Chaco. By Sir John Graham Kerr. 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 235. Illus. 
Maps. $4.50). 

Extracts from the diaries of a nineteenth century British 
explorer’s journeys in 1889-91 and 1896-7; excellently illus- 
trated with photographs. 

The Puerto Rican Journey. New York's Newest Immigrants. 
By. C. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior and Rose K. Goldsen. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. x, 238. Charts. 
Tables. $3.00). 

A statistical study of how an immigrant agricultural group 
from Puerto Rico has reacted to modern New York city life. 
The life of Joaguim Nabuco. By Carolina Nabuco, (Stanford: 

Stanford University Press, 1950. Pp. xxvi, 373. Illus. Maps. 

$5.00). 

The life story of a great Brazilian statesman (1849-1910) 
written by his daughter and translated and edited by Professor 
Ronald Hilton. 

The Coming of the White Man, 1492-1848. By Herbert 
Ingram Priestley. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950. Pp. xxii, 411. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

A new edition of a history first published in 1929, dealing 
with the arrival of the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
Swedes, and English in North America. 

South America. An Economic and Regional Geography. With 
an Historical Chapter. By E. W. Shannahan. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam Sons, 1950. Pp. xiv, 318. Maps. Diagrams. 
$4.50). 

A revised seventh edition of a book first published in 1927 
by a British geographer; with fifty-one maps and diagrams. 
Paraguayan Interlude. Observations and Impressions. By Willard 

H. Smith and Verna Graber Smith. (Scottdale, Pennsylvania: 

Herald Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 184. Illus. Maps. $2.25). 

An account of two years’ (1944-45) experience as director 
of the work of the Mennonite Central Committee in Paraguay. 
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The Anatomy of Eleven Towns in Michoacan. By Dan Stanis- 
lawski. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1950. Pp. 77. 
Illus. Maps). 

A comparative socio-economic study of communities in a 
southwestern Mexican state; issued by the Institute of Latin 
American Affairs. 

Neighbors on Our Earth. By Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. 
James. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
vi, 346. Illus. Maps. Charts. $3.12). 

A geography text for Grades 3 to 8 dealing with Latin 
America and the Mediterranean lands; excellently illustrated. 


III. INTERNATIONAL 
The New Deal and World Affairs. 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 

$6.00). 

A chronicle of international relations during President Roose- 
velt’s terms, 1933-1945, with a well balanced picture of Latin 
American relations with the United States in this critical period. 
The United States in a Chaotic World. By Allan Nevins. (New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 252. Illus. 

$6.00). 

The story of the United States from 1918 to 1933, with a 
balanced discussion of our diplomatic relations with Latin Ameri- 
ca, as well as with other parts of the world. 


RELATIONS 
By Allan Nevins. (New 
Pp. x, 332. Illus. 


IV. Aputt Fiction 


The Ghosts of the Chisos. By J. T. H. Bickley. (San Antonio: 
The Naylor Company, 1950. Pp. xvi, 84. Illus. $2.50). 
Legendary tales in the form of poems, written about Mexican, 

Indian, and American characters in the Chisos Mountains of 

the Big Bend region of Texas. 

Three Exemplary Novels. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
(New York: Viking Press, 1950. Pp. xxii, 232. Illus. $5.00). 
Translations by the late Samuel Putnam, with drawings by 

Luis Quintanilla, of Rinconete and Cortadillo, Man of Glass, 

and The Colloguy of the Dogs. 

The Dry Season. By Dan Wickenden. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1950. Pp. viii, 437. $3.50). 

A picturesque novel of character set in Guatemala with a 
background of nature and natives. 

Quién Sabe? By Elizabeth Chapman Willier. (New York: Van- 
tage Press, 1950. Pp. 79. $2.50). 

The adventures of a Mexican boy who ran away from home, 
but returned to find romance and wealth. 











V. CHILpREN’s Booxs 


Magic Money. By Ann Nolan Clark. (New York: Viking Press, 
1950. Pp. 123. Illus. $2.50). 

The story of how a young Costa Rican boy earned money to 
buy oxen for his grandfather; illustrated by Leo Politi. 
Christopher Columbus, Discoverer. By Alberta Powell Graham. 

(New York: Abbington-Cokesbury Press, 1950. Pp. 127. 

Illus. Map. $1.50). 

A brief biography of the discoverer of America written for 
younger children; illustrated by Janice Holland. 

The Silver Fleece. A Story of the Spanish in New Mexico. By 
Florence C. Means and Carl Means.( Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Company, 1950. Pp. x, 213. Illus. $2.50). 

The story of Spanish twins who lived in late seventeenth 
century Spanish New Mexico; written for teen-agers as a volume 
in The Land of the Free Series. 


VI. Spanish AND PorTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, 
DicTIONARIES, ETC. 


Tests and Drills in Spanish Grammar. By Juvenal L. Angel and 
Robert L. Dixon. (New York: Latin American Institute Press, 
1950. Pp. viii, 216. $1.60). 

An attempt to give practical aid to students who wish to learn 
to speak Spanish. 

La Noche Anuncia el Dia. By Diego Cafedo. (Norfolk, Con- 
necticut: New Direction, 1949. Pp. xvi, 231). 

A Spanish reader based on a novel by a Mexican writer born 
in 1892, whose real name is Guillermo Zarrago. 

English for Spanish Americans. By Theodore Huebener and 
Mary Finocchiaro. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1950. Pp. viii, 426, xiii. Illus. $2.40). 

A text book of elementary English prepared in the New York 

City public schools. 

Del Camino. By Pedro Villa Fernandez. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1950. Pp. iv, 208, xlviii. Illus. $2.20). 
An intermediate Spanish reader consisting of short stories, 

with exercises and vocabularies. 

“Lloyd” Traveler's Language Guide. English-Spanish. By Wal- 
ter N. Wusza. (New York: Orbis Publishing Company, 1950. 
Pp. x, 210. $2.00). 

A book of helpful phrases, sentences and words for the 
traveler in Spanish America. 
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International Law. The Collected Papers of Sir Cecil J. B. 
Hurst. (London: Stevens and Sons, Limited; 1950. Pp. x, 
302.) 

All but three of the twenty-three items included in this 
volume—dealing with a wide variety of topics—have been pub- 
lished previously, either in the British Year Book of International 
Law or the Receuil des Cours of the Académie de Droit Inter- 
national at The Hague (a series of lectures on Diplomatic Immu- 
nities). Nevertheless it is useful to have them reprinted here, the 
Hague lectures translated into English. Of the other three the 
paper on “The Continental Shelf” will attract most attention. 
The “Plea for the Codification of International Law on New 
Lines,” read before the Grotius Society in 1946, has already 
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received wide attention among private students of the subject, 
although it has inevitably proved futile in rescuing the activity 
in question from the politics of offcial intergovernmental rela- 
tions. Needless to say, the papers all contain evidences of extended 
practical experience as well as no little interest in theoretical 
and philosophical aspects of the subject. 

Pirman B. Porrer 

The American University 


Journey to the “Missouri.” By Toshikazu Kase. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Pp. xiv, 282. $4.00) 
This account of Japan’s entry into the second World War, 
her defeat and her surrender is an exceptional volume. As a 
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member of the Japanese Foreign Office staff, in the confidence 
of a succession of Foreign Ministers and in contact with Palace 
officials throughout the conflict, the author was in a position to 
follow the course of events closely, and being a man of insight 
and integrity he has told a story of remarkable interest and 
lasting value. It was fortunate that he was not of senior rank, 
of the grade of Ambassador or Minister, for had he been he 
might not have lived or remained free to tell the tale. He would 
probably have gone the way of other high officials who realized 
the error their country was making in going to war. He would 
have been purged from office—if not from human existance— 
by the military clique who seized control of the government and 
dictated to the Emperor—though they called him divine and 
over-all master. Mr. Kase would also have come into the cate- 
gory of “war criminals,” as Mamoru Shigemitsu did, the Foreign 
Minister who held views such as his but nevertheless served 
under war administrations, biding the time to make peace. 

Shigemitsu, with Kase at his side, is shown in the photograph 
reproduced on the jacket of the book, signing the document of 
“unconditional surrender” aboard the battleship “Missouri” as 
General MacArthur stands by. The Foreign Minister escaped 
assassination at the hands of the no-surrender fanatics but was 
sentenced to seven years imprisonment by the Court of the 
Allies — though men like Winston Churchill and Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew wrote lecters in his favor. 

Grew says of Kase’s book that “It is an important contribution 
to history. The author was in a key position to know what was 
going on behind the scenes . . . and his knowledge of foreign 
countries helped him to evaluate developments as few Japanese 
could. . . . It will show Americans some of the things that are 
little known about Japan, especially the fact that many important 
Japanese did their best to prevent war and later did their best 
to bring about peace.” 

Such men (as this reviewer happens to know) had to bide 
their time till they, without arms in hand, could go to the 
Emperor and say “the time has come when Your Majesty can 
make peace; the people are ready.’”’ But even then these men had 
to go to the Palace and later to board the “Missouri” with 
much secrecy. 

It is a dramatic story, excellently told and carefully docu- 
mented. Wisely the author permitted David Nelson Rowe, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Yale, to edit the manuscript. A 
man with deep feeling does well to let one from the other 
camp “purge” what he has to say. 

FrepvEricK Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


The Western World and Japan. By G. B. Sansom. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xvi, 504. Index. Illus. $6.00). 
The writings of Sir George Sansom are exceptional, like the 

man. His knowledge is based not only on wide study but also 

on extensive experience. As a member of the British Foreign 

Service from 1904 till 1947 he held many consular and diplo- 

matic positions in the Orient, particularly in japan and Korea, 

and went on official missions to China, India, Malaya and the 

Philippines. From time to time he also served as Counselor 

in the London Foreign Office, and during the recent Great War 

he was Minister at the British Embassy in Washington. Now 
he is a Professor of Japanese at Columbia University in New 

York. With such an experience Sir George would have a re- 

markable personal tale to tell, especially interesting and valuable 

at this present time; but this, his latest volume, is historical. 

It deals with the rise of Japan, affected by Western incursions, 

up to the time when her leaders began their expansion, going 

to war with China in 1894. It is an excellent background of 
what is happening today—when the United States has become 
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the leader of the Western World in Asia. Indirectly the book 
shows the long, hard course the Occident has before it in the 
Orient—of which Russia is only a part, though at present a 
harrassing one. 


FrevEericK Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan. By Nobutaka 
Ike (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950, pp. XVI & 
246, index). 

Mr. Ike’s book is interesting and valuable because it touches 
upon a topic to which far too little attention has been given. But 
it is also disappointing because it misses the fundamental issues. 
This is chiefly due to the author’s view of democracy which he 
regards not as a method of popular self-government but rather 
as a system in which the majority group formed by the people 
has the power to remove the minority group which constitutes 
the government in favor of some other competing minority 
group. In consequence he pays practically no attention to demo- 
cratic institutions or processes that might be found on levels 
lower than the central government and that are, in fact, the 
basis of any democracy. He makes the history of the demand 
for a popular assembly the central theme of the book. 

He sees the struggle between the advocates of such an assembly 
and their bureaucratic opponents as a conflict between democrats 
and conservatives. This is a serious distortion: the Samurai who 
seized the governmental machinery in the Meiji period were at 
least as revolutionary as their rivals, if not more so. Only in his 
brief epilogue does Mr. Ike touch upon the crucial question of 
whether Japan ever was, is or can be democratic, and there 
he treats it far too lightly. That one cannot follow the teachings 
of Confucius and be a democrat is an assumption which would 
need a good deal of proving—about as much as the assumption 
that one can not be a catholic and a democrat. Although he 
raises the question of whether democracy will develop in Japan 
he leaves it open, and rightly so, for no answer could be at- 
tempted on the strength of his fragmentary analysis. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


Chingis Khan. By H. Desmond Martin. (Baltimore: The Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. xv, 360. $4.75). 

This new book about the most ruthless leader of all time— 
prior to the Fuehrer of the German people—deals especially 
with his conquest of North China. It is a scholarly and highly 
interesting account of the master warrior—which Adolph Hitler 
was not—and his tremendous achievement in subjecting what was 
in that era, the 13th Century, the richest, most populous and 
probably the most progressive of the nations. 

Frepverick Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


Principles and Problems of International Politics. Edited by 
Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth W. Thompson. (New York: 

A. A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. XIV-468, index. $4.00). 

Explaining the basis of their selection of some readings rather 
than others, the editors of this compilation state that they have 
tried to elucidate “the struggle for power among sovereign 
nations.” A number of problems are analyzed by presenting 
opposite viewpoints. This is the procedure with respect to the 
science of international relations, the nature of international 
politics, the essence of imperialism, the question of how to deal 
with revolutionary expansionism, and the issue of world govern- 
ment. In the opinion of the editors, this technique serves to 
indicate the operation of certain “Jaws of international politics.” 
Nevertheless, the first selection in the volume deals with the 
“Art of Guessing in Politics” by Herbert A. L. Fisher. 
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A substantial amount of the reading material offered about 
Asia has already become “dated” by the war in Korea and the 
attitude of Soviet China. In the two chapters which Professor 
Hans J. Morgenthau himself contributes there are curious com- 
ments about Europe. The elimination of Jan Masaryk and 
Edouard Benes is represented as an event which, although “‘ac- 
centuating Soviet expansionist tendencies, stabilized the predomi- 
nance of the Soviet Union over Czechoslovakia which had existed 
since the end of the Second World War... “(P. 304). Similarly, 
Mr. Morgenthau overlooks the fact that war-time Ambassador 
Carlton J. H. Hayes in Madrid carried out the policy of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, although some State Department 
officials did not see eye to eye with the President and the Am- 
bassador (p. 171). Even more astonishing is the solution proposed 
by Prof. Morgenthau for the conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union: a “reaffirmation of the political and 
military essence of the Yalta Agreement by the Western World 
in exchange for the military and political evacuation of Central 
Europe by the Soviet Union . . .” (P. 315). In other words, 
this editor would forget the pledge given by Generalissimo Josef 
Stalin to guarantee free elections in Eastern Europe. One may 
be permitted to think that more is at stake than “incompatible 
interpretations of the Yalta agreement.” 

Josepu F. THorNninG 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Politics, Trials and Errors. By Lord Hankey. (Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1950. Pp. XIV & 150, index. Price 
$2.50). 

War, says Lord Hankey, is a regrettable extension of policy, 
to be avoided or at least postponed as long as possible. But if 
it occurs, the fundamental war aims should never be lost sight 
of, namely (1) to win, (2) to avoid defeat, (3) to shorten it, 
(4) to make a just and durable peace. The announcement of 
the demand for unconditional surrender and the subsequent 
threat of war crimes trials to come run counter to all these. The 
haggling over the words “unconditional surrender” gave the 
Germans time to entrench themselves in Northern Italy when 
the Italians were ready to capitulate, it prolonged the war with 
Germany herself, and it compelled the use of the atomic bomb 
in order to prevent the dragging out of the Japanese war. These 
delays enabled Russia to extend her sphere of domination in 
both Europe and Asia and thus weakened the West still further. 
For reasons of expediency this part of allied war policy therefore 
stands condemned. 

Lord Hankey’s book, however, is much less prompted by con- 
siderations of expediency than by the call of the Western civili- 
zation’s conscience. Its immediate impulse was the trial of 
Mamoru Shigemitsu whom Lord Hankey had known for years 
as a tireless worker in the cause of peace striving hard to pre- 
vent Japan’s entry into the war—an estimate confirmed by many 
eminent Americans and Englishmen including the chief prosecu- 
tor at Tokyo, Mr. Keenan, and Mr. Churchill himself. Whereas 
the men condemned at Nuremberg were all condemned for 
crimes against humanity as well as for crimes against peace, 
Shigemitsu and thirteen others of the accused Japanese were 
condemned on political grounds only. Political charges, however, 
might with equal justification have been brought against allied 
statesmen and officials—to bring them only against the defeated 
does not constitute justice. Shigemitsu was condemned for waging 
aggressive war although he joined the cabinet only when Japan 
was on the defensive in order to make peace—a shocking mis- 
carriage of justice even by Nuremberg standards. 

Lord Hankey pleads for revision of these trials and for a 
general amnesty, measures that are desirable also because the 
trials can not be reconciled with the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights which insists on independent and 
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impartial tribunals and states that no one should be punished for 
acts or omissions which did not constitute penal offences at the 
time they were committed. 
H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


Ideas and Men. The Story of Western Thought. By Crane 
Brinton. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 587. 
Index). 

Professor Brinton, Harvard Yard humanist and _ intellectual 
historian, is one of a lamentably small number of American 
scholars fitted for the task of exposing Mr. Everyman to what 
an earlier generation with a learned vanity would have called 
Kulturgeschichte. Simply, Brinton seeks to show that our current 
modes of thinking, our bigotry and prejudices, our “noncumu- 
lative” arts and letters have roots reaching far back into the 
Doric Age. A Greek of Periclean Athens, a Saul of Tarsus, A 
Roman Gaul, a monk of the Age of Faith, a Newtonian, a Philo- 
sophe, and a nineteenth century liberal grappled with what 
Brinton calls the Big Questions as much as and the same as con- 
temporary man. The only difference is that while man and his 
problems remain as a constant, the approach varies. It varies 
because of different societal conditions and human requirements 
for each succeeding generation. 

Ideas and Men attempts the ideal of intellectual history of 
forging the links between the thinker and the “actual way of 
living of the millions who carry the tasks of civilization.” It 
almost succeeds (really it could never wholly succeed) in neatly 
packaging the most important thought, however selective, in 
one highly readable volume. While those green pastures between 
the peaks and the valleys of intellectual history may be hard 
to come upon, Crane Brinton has at least sat meditatively on a 
well-hewn fence and taken in as much as a well-trained and 
experienced eye could see. 

Rospert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


The Life of Joaquim Nabuco. By Carolina Nabuco. Translated 
and edited by Ronald Hilton, in collaboration with Lee B. 
Valentine, Frances E. Coughlin, and Joaquin M. Duarte, Jr. 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
XXV-373. $5.00). 

This biography of an illustrious Brazilian statesman and diplo- 
mat is more than a richly-documented chapter of history; it is 
a masterpiece of narrative art. Resplendent with much of the 
literary quality of the original Portuguese, the workman-like 
translation captivates the imagination from start to finish. It is 
easy to see that Carolina, a gifted novelist, has inherited her 
father’s taste for public affairs. Her artistic sense, unnoticed in 
numerous critical reviews, imparts beauty and warmth to a por- 
trait which, although glowing with tropical colors, reveals some 
shadows as well. Whenever Senator (or Ambassador) Joaquim 
Nabuco was wrong, Carolina, sure of the perspective of histori- 
cal events, records the mistake, occasionally in capital letters. 
This type of objective portrayal inspires confidence in students 
who delight in research. “Handsome Jack” moves through these 
pages like a genuine human being, not a demi-god. 

A veritable “lion of the North,” Nabuco continued to display 
in Rio de Janeiro the elegance and refinement which were 
traditional in his native Pernambuco. Throwing himself into the 
campaign to liberate the slaves, he won through to victory. 
His epoch of triumph was marred, however, by the fall of the 
Empire which he venerated. True to his principles, he under- 
went a season of struggle in the uncertain world of letters. 
Fortunately, he was persuaded to enter the service of the Re- 
public as a negotiator in the boundary dispute about British 
Guiana. Nabuco’s career was crowned by appointments to head 
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the Brazilian Legation in London and the Embassy of his coun- 
try in Washington. Thanks to a happy marriage and a devoted 
family, both permeated by Christian faith, Joaquim Nabuco 
could rise above the affliction of deafness. 

An ardent admirer of Anglo-Saxon political institutions to 
the end, Joaquim Nabuco was called to his reward while on 
duty in the United States. His remains rest in his native soil 
of Pernambuco. 

Josepu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


The American Impact om Russia-Diplomatic and Ideological- 
1784-1917. By Max M. Laserson. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1950. Pp. IX, 426, index. $5.00). 
Among the few contacts between Russia and the American 

Republic in the early days (1787-1789) may be counted the 
service of John Paul Jones in the Imperial Navy against the 
Turks in the Black Sea. With the rank of rear admiral, he was 
reported to have made a solid contribution to victory at Ochakov. 
The mission of another American, Francis Dana, had been 
almost unnoticed, although this quasi-minister wished “to lay a 
foundation for a good understanding and friendly intercourse” 
between the Imperial Russia of Catherine I] and the United 
States. At the very time when Dana was cooling his heels in 
St. Petersburg, Alexander Radishchev, a cultured aristocrat, was 
celebrating the achievements of George Washington. Indeed, 
Radishchev, upon publication of his “Ode to Freedom,” was 
described as “pro-American.” True to his role, he proclaimed 
the importance of liberty of the press. He helped to create, 
among his fellow-countrymen, the dream of America as “an 
enchanted land of riches and fertile plains.” The price of his 
vision of free America was exile to Siberia. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, Andrew Dickson 
White, first president of Corneil University, tried to interpret 
Russia to the people of North America. Another spokesman, 
although unofficial, was George Kennan. The latter, touring 
the major cities of the United States, incited indignation against 
Russian despotism and the persecution of political opposition. 
This Kennan crusade may be called the first anticzarist move- 
ment in America. Incidentally, this George Kennan should not 
be confused with George F. Kennan, the contemporaneous au- 
thority on the Soviet Union. After 1918, another chapter 
unfolded in the story of diplomatic and political relations between 
Moscow and Washington, for which “The American Impact on 
Russia” can serve as a cursory, if somewhat disorganized, intro- 
duction. 

Josepu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1949. United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. Prepared by Research and Plan- 
ning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. (Geneva, 
1950. Pp. xv, 299). 

This is the third major report of this kind prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe for the 
purpose of providing an independent appraisal of the European 
economic situation. The Survey “emphasizes that Europe’s prob- 
lems can be satisfactorily solved only within the framework of 
an expanding economy, not merely in Europe itself but in the 
world at large.” The opening chapters record continued progress 
in production, investment and foreign trade, though in Western 
Europe that progress depends on financial aid from abroad. The 
final chapter concludes that European production can be increased 
by fifty percent during the next decade, granting high levels 
in employment and investment. The still-unsolved overseas pay- 
ment problem remains the major threat to Western Europe’s 
economic stability. The Survey adopts the view that from the 
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point of physical possibility the United States and most European 
countries should be able to make the necessary adjustments. 
Exvmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Macedonia: A Switzerland of the Balkans. By \van Mihailoff. 
Translated by Christ Anastasoff. (St. Louis, Pearlstone Pub- 
lishing Company. 1950. Pp. xvii, 139. Index. $3.00). 
Ivan Mihailoff is today the outstanding figure in the Internal 

Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (IMRO). This small 

volume, the first he has written to be published under his own 

name, is devoted to two major purposes. The first is suggested 
by the title and is an argument by analogy. Macedonia is the 

Switzerland of the Balkans, according to the author, on the basis 

of many points of comparison. Why not, therefore, he asks, go 

the next step and make Macedonia similar to Switzerland in 
political form and status? Unfortunately it takes more than 
happy analogy to effect basic political transformation. The au- 
thor’s second purpose seems to be to explain and defend the 
aims and procedures of the IMRO during the fifty-seven years 
of its existence. The western world has long been interested 
and frequently has been aghast at the methods of the IMRO. 

The general line of Mihailoff’s explanation (whch may not be 

too satisfactory to most of us) is given in these two sentences: 

“Speculations are being made about the illegal method of the 

Macedonian struggle. We have explained that this method is 

a product of the regimes themselves.” To the present reviewer 

it seems that there have been more than speculations, 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The United States in World Affairs, 1949. By Richard P. 
Stebbins and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. (New York, Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. XVII, 
557, index. $5.00). 

Scholarly estimates of our diplomatic history in that difficult 
period, the immediate past, fill this excellently edited and well- 
printed volume. The chapters cover the “Cold War” in 1949, 
our acts and policies in Central and Western Europe, the Middle 
East and Far East, as well as our relations with the British 
Commonwealth. “Testing time for the UN” is one sub topic. 
“Problems of Human Rights” another. America’s part in the 
making and growth of new nations is also appraised. 

It is a period difficult to assess thus early, but nevertheless 
most important for us to understand as we move forward into 
the future. Excellent aids for reference are provided in the 
20-page bibliography; the 32-page chronology of events in 1949 
and the detailed index at the end. 

The whole book is a welcome desk reference for all who are 
interested in public affairs and our progress toward a world 
community. 

Maser Soute Catt 
Washington, D. C. 


Mid-Century: The Social Implications of Scientific Progress. 
Verbatim account of the discussions held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on the occasion of its Mid-Century 
Convocation, March 31, April 1, and April 2, 1949. Edited 
and annotated by John Ely Burchard.( Cambridge, 1950. 
The Technology Press and John Urley and Sons, Inc. Pp. 
xx, 549. Index, $7.50). 

In many ways, this is an unusual volume. It reports verbatim 
the proceedings of three days during which Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology celebrated the Mid-Century and inaugurated 
a new president. The report of the occasion goes far beyond a 
mere reprint of the addresses delivered. The addresses are here, 
not only as prepared but also as actually delivered and with them 
is a complete report of all panel discussions, the remarks of the 
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presiding officers and a highly readable narrative describing each 
and every session. But the supplementary apparatus does not end 
there. The ingenious editor has produced copious footnotes to 
identify persons and allusions and has culled the world press 
to find significant reactions to the utterances in Cambridge. Full 
appendices give an opportunity for the generous addition of 
cited references, notes and other illustrative material, along with 
brief biographies of the participants. In so far as the printed 
page can perform the task, here is the full record. 

In taking the chair as presiding officer at one of the general 
assemblies, Doctor Carl T. Compton referred to the purpose of 
the conference as “explaining to the Man from Mars the achieve- 
ments, the trends, the problems and analogies of our times.” 
To do this a vast assemblage of first-class minds was brought 
together and their possessors set to talking. The result was, of 
course, not an even, balanced production. That would have been 
impossible. It was, however, stimulating, arresting and revealing. 
The record demands and justifies the expenditure of time that 
the leisurely and thoughtful reading of such a massive volume 


requires. 
4 ExcMErR Louis Kayser 


The George Washington University 
War and Civilization. By Arnold J. Toynbee (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1950. Pp. XII & 165. Price $2.50). 

War and Civilization consists of extracts from Professor Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of History. They have been selected by Mr. 
Albert V. Fowler and edited to read as a connected text. 

In Professor Toynbee’s view war has been the proximate 
cause of the breakdown of every civilization known to have 
broken down, and has proved to be at least as destructive to the 
victor at to the vanquished. In this book he shows how the 
very measures which Sparta—the model for Hitler and Musso- 
lini—chose to make herself strong were the ones which auto- 
matically corrupted and destroyed her, and how Rome was de- 
moralized and made ready for decline by her military successes. 
Even where the organization of a section of society for war is 
as legitimate and necessary as that of border marches for the 
defence of a civilization it is dangerous, for all too often have 
these sections, once the outer foe was vanquished, turned against 
the society they had been intended to defend and encompassed its 
and their own destruction. Far from being a sign of advancing 
civilization, advances in military technique are usually symptoms 
of a decline in civilization, and universal empires founded by 
the sword have never been able to last. Outside aggression and 
the revolution of the internal proletariat are threats that over- 
hang and overcome them. The only hope Professor Toynbee sees 
for the world is “a voluntary association of the peace-loving 
peoples of the world in sufficient force and cohesion to be un- 
assailable by any who reject their pact of collective security or who 
break it . . . sufficiently just and wise in the use of its power to 
avoid the provocation of any serious challenge to its authority.” 

H.M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 
Yearbook of International Organizations (New York, Hafner 
Publishing Co. For the Union of International Organizations, 
1950. Pp. 895, $7.00). 


Printed in French and English, well indexed in both languages 
and ingeniously classified, this volume covers a world-wide field. 
Political organizations, regional and universal, are given, with 
their charters or constitutions, and in many cases, their history 
briefly summarized. Governmental and non-governmental organ- 
izations are alphabetically arranged and cover Science, Culture, 
Law, Economics, Religion, Peace and other subjects. The whole 
work, if it proves to be as accurate as it is inclusive will provide 
a most useful reference book. 


MasBeEL SouLE Cai 
Washington, D. C. 





United Nations Publications: Catalogue of Economic and Social 
Projects 1950 pp. XX & 515. Price $3.75. Economic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East 1949 pp. XIX & 485. Price 3.00. 
Economic Development in Selected Countries vol. 2 pp. XI 
& 271. Price $2.00. Agricultural Requisites in Latin America 
pp. XVII & 156. Price $1.25. The Economic Development 
of Latin America and its Principle Probelms pp. V & 59. 
The catalogue of economic and social projects gives an im- 

pressive picture of the multifarious activities of the United Na- 
tions, but makes one wonder whether the world would not gain 
more if United Nations activities were less diffuse and more 
sharply focussed on the main objective for which the organiza- 
tion was founded: the securing and keeping of peace. There 
are also grounds for believing that many of the projects listed 
might be more fruitfully undertaken by non-governmental organi- 
zations or by persons who are permitted to appraise facts as well 
as to collect them. Survey volumes may be useful as works of 
reference, but they could be more cheaply and as adequately pro- 
duced by the countries themselves; what the world needs is 
imagination and original thought, activities which officials are 
encouraged to eschew. 

H. M. Spitzer 

Washington, D. C. 


Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: A Study in Mass Persuasion. By 
Alex Inkeles. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xviii, 379. Bibliography. Index. $5.00). 

This is the first of the studies of Russian institutions and be- 
havior published by the Russia Research Center. The author 
quite properly states that his purpose is “to present an adequate, 
up-to-date description and analysis of the media of mass com- 
munication in the Soviet Union.” He has succeeded admirably. 
Dr. Inkeles begins his study with a discussion of the place of 
mass communication in Soviet theory, policy and action. Then 
he analyzes oral agitation, press, radio and film in the USSR 
from the standpoint of administration, organization character and 
objectives. A masterly twenty-page summary completes the study. 
Dr. Inkeles finds the Soviet System “‘carefully thought out, con- 
scientiously administered and vigorously utilized.” Its major 
difficulties arise out of the task it is supposed to perform. This 
task the author well summarizes as “exchanging today’s sacrifices 
for tomorrow’s promises.” 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


National Security and Individual Freedom. By Harold D, Lass- 
well. (New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xiii, 259. Index. $3.50). 

This volume is a product of the research program of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. It is concerned with the 
problem of maintaining national security in this post war world 
“without forfeit of the basic values and principles of American 
life.” 

In straightforward and pithy fashion, Professor Lasswell 
sketches the picture of what he calls “the continuing crisis of 
national defense.” He then points out the threats in the garrison- 
police state which such a continuing crisis tends to create: the 
distortion of the normal balances in political life with increasing 
expenditures and centralization, the decline in importance of most 
of the instruments of normal government, the sharpening of 
suspicion and secretiveness. 

Attention is next given to national security policy, prefaced 
by the sound warning that national defense is not restricted to 
armament alone. Four basic principles are outlined: civilian 
supremacy, freedom of information, civil liberties and a free 
economy. Finally, in a highly constructive manner, the author 
suggests what the three branches of the government and the 
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public can do to maintain the national security and keep intact 
our individual liberty. 

Professor Lasswell has written here a report which by its very 
existence offers encouragement and by its sound practical nature 
points a way to meet the most threatening problem of our 
society at this time. 

Ermer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Signs of Hope in a Century of Despair. By Elton Trueblood. 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. Pp. 125. $1.00). 
The author of this little book, Professor of Philosophy in Earl- 

ham College, has, he says, “tried out” parts of it in the past 
year “on audiences of students and instructors in twenty-nine 
American colleges and universities.” In each case listeners have 
added something of value. A Quaker himself, he has delivered 
larger portions of the book before an Episcopal Conference, to 
students of Union Seminary, to Baptist, Presbyterian and other 
groups from other denominations. Therefore the book partakes 
of the “Ecumenical” quality which he looks upon as the great 
religious sign of hope in these perilous times. In fact he finds 
the drawing together of denominations “a genuine Reformation 
in our time.” 

The “high hopes of the secular union of the nations,” he says, 
“have been much dimmed since the enthusiastic meeting in San 
Francisco.” But the hopes of the reunion of Christendom have 
become brighter. 

To develop this idea he writes under the chapter heads, “The 
Rise of Horizontal Fellowship,” “The vitality of the New The- 
ology,” “The Emergence of Lay Religion,” and “The Growth of 
Redemptive Societies.” All move forward to show by many 
examples that Christendom seems actually to be building from 
within man himself a renewed hope for Society. He believes that 
our descendants in future centuries will look with pity to the 
mid-twentieth-century. But that they will see, too, that we are 
really the Early Christians. 

Mase Soute Cay 
Washington, D. C. 


Geo-Economic Regionalism and World Federation. By Maurice 
Parmelee. (New York: Exposition Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 137. 
Index, $2.50). 

Maurice Parmelee has devoted his career as an economist to 
the service of the government in important posts and in teaching 
at the Universities of Kansas, Michigan, and Minnesota and at 
the College of the City of New York. While the League of 
Nations was yet in its infancy, Dr. Parmelee saw evidences sug- 
gesting its early disintegration. As he looks at the United Na- 
tions today he has the same fears. In them he is supported by the 
fulfillment of his earlier predictions concerning the League. 

In his present study, Dr. Parmelee proposed a plan for world 
government based upon the establishment of geo-economic regions. 
The present states still remain, but by the development of. regional 
and federal authorities in this new world government, he attempts 
to avoid clashes between them. Nationalism dies hard and ideo- 
logical conflict seems uncomfortably omnipotent. Observing at- 
tempts at world organization during the last thirty years and 
after reading this study, it still appears that the solution is yet to 
be found. 

Extmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Out Of My Later Years. By Albert Einstein. (New York: Phil- 
osophical Library; 1950. Pp. VIII, 278, Index. $4.75). 
Worlds In Collision. By Immanuel Velinovsky. (New York, Mac- 
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millan Co., 1950. Pp. XIII, 389, Index. $4.50). 

The New Federalist. By Publius Il, Owen J. Roberts, John F. 
Smith, Clarence K. Streit. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. 109. $1.50). 

Jerusalem. By Trude Weiss-Rosmarin. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1950. Pp. Xii, 51. Ilus. Chr: nology, Map. 
$2.75). 

Finland, The Adventures of a Small Power. By Hugh Shearman. 
(London: Stevens, For The London Institute of World Af- 
fairs, 1950. Pp. 110, Map. 10s. 6d.). 

International Law Documents, 1948-49. Vol. XLVI. (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, for the Naval War College, 
1950). 

Contents include International Organization, Trials of War 

Criminak, Declarations on Anarctica and International Law in 

Constitutions adopted since 1945. 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


Science, Politics and Peace. By Lord Boyd-Orr. The Nobel 
Prize Lecture. (London, England, National Peace Council, 
1950. Pp. 24, 6d). 

Report to the United Nations, 1949-1950. (Paris, UNESCO, 
1950. Pp. 198. $.65). 

Report on the Effectiveness of the Reconstruction Program 1947- 
1948-1949. (Paris, UNESCO, 1950. Pp. 75. $1.00). 

UN; International Control of Atomic Energy; Official Records, 
Fourth Session, Supplement No. 15. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 37. $.30). 

Facts and Figures about the United Nations, A New Dimension 
in World Cooperation. (Washington, Department of State, 
1950. Pp. 16. $.05). 

T'wo Worlds in Focus, Studies of the Cold War. (London, Eng- 
land, National Peace Council, 1950. Pp. 133. 5 shillings). 
2nd Quarterly Report on Germany. By John McCloy, U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, March 31, 1950. Pp. 69. Maps, Graphs. 

A Framework for Long-Range Agriculture Policy. By Oscar 
Heline and Donald R. Kaldor. Planning Pamphlet No. 72. 
(Washington, National Planning Association, 1950. Pp. 68. 
$.50). 

How Can A Better Understanding of our Economic System Be 

Fostered? A Discussion from the viewpoint of the Churchman, 
the Business Man and the Educator. (New York, Committee 
For Economic Development, August, 1950. Pp. 24). 

What About Communism? By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New 
York, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 164, Sept. 1950. Pp. 32, 
$.20). 

Germany. By Sigmund Neumann. Headline Series Number 82. 
(New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1950. Pp. 62, Illus. 
$.35). 

The Korean Crisis. By Sydney D. Bailey. (London, England. 
National Peace Council, 1950. Pp. 43, Is 6d). 


WHAT THEY SAY 


Dear GENERAL GRANT: 


“. . . Wortp Arrairs is a fine publication and a credit to 


our organization.” ARTHUR CAPPER. 
“I would like to tell you how many favorable comments | 
have received from readers of the article on Anarctica, which 

you published recently in Wortp AFFairs.” 
D. A. GraBer. 
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Leaders For Peace 
in The American Peace Society 


Number Three: 
DAVID LOW DODGE 


David Low Dodge, founder of the Dodge family 
so well known for its philanthropies here and abroad, 
was born on a farm in Brooklyn, Connecticut, in 
1774. When he was seven his family moved to an- 
other farm in Hampton, Connecticut. The boy had 
country teachers and it is recorded that for most of 
his early study his only books were a Bible, a school 
primer, a speller and an arithmetic. 

Since his family, once well-to-do, had fallen on 
lean years during and after the Revolutionary War, 
David’s youth was spent working on his father’s 
farm. On two or three occasions when he suffered 
accidents which confined him to the house, he was 
moved by his eager thirst for knowledge to borrow 
and read avidly many good books including classics, 
travel and history. 

As he grew older David developed original ideas 
about educational practice, and as a result won a po- 
sition as schoolmaster in 1793, winning over a Yale 
University graduate. For a few months one year he 
took time off to attend the academy at North Canter- 
bury, his first formal schooling since early boyhood. 
He then went back to his own teaching in Norwich, 
where in 1798 he married Sarah, daughter of the 
Reverend Aaron Cleveland. Her cousins, the Hig- 
ginsons of Boston, were large importers. Through 
this connection, doubtless, Dodge began a little later 
to buy imported goods and sell them in shops he 
opened in Litchfield and Hartford. By 1807 he had 
started a business in New York City where he estab- 
lished his home. 

Meanwhile events in his life led him to consider 
seriously the enormity of international war. He 
finally went so far as to believe that even defensive 
war is forbidden to Christians. Accordingly he wrote 
and published a tract, the Mediator’s Kingdom Not 
of this World to urge this doctrine. This aroused 
much controversy of a friendly sort, but it had the 
salutary effect of bringing the general idea of peace 
before the public. Several divines, among them 
Lyman Beecher, Noah Worcester and Aaron Cleve- 
land, his father-in-law, criticized the extreme views 
of Dodge as to defense. Then in 1812, during the 
war with England which began that year, he brought 
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out his War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

In 1815, the year of the Battle of Waterloo, 
Dodge with a number of like - minded friends founded, 
on August 15 in New York City, the first modern 
peace society in the world. It was nearly six months 
before Worcester organized the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, and the New York Society ante-dated by 
almost a year the London Peace Society. 

Meanwhile Societies sprang up all over the East- 
ern United States. In 1828, in Dodge’s home in New 
York City, he cooperated with William Ladd and 
others in organizing the American Peace Society, to 
unite them all. At the same meeting the New | 
York Society was, by vote, merged with the Ameri- 
can. Dodge presided at the meetings in 1828 and 
1829. He then acted as Treasurer until 1831 and was 
a member of the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors from 1848 until his death in 1852 at 
the age of 78. 

While the American Peace Society did not then 
and has not since officially endorsed Dodge’s early 
ideas about defensive war, leaving the decision in 
times of crisis to individual conscience, all hands, then 
as now, worked heartily together for the prevention 
of wars. 

Contemporaries credited David Low Dodge with 
great love of knowledge and with an inquisitive and 
penetrating mind. A benevolent nature enabled him 
to harmonize theory and practical knowledge. 

Through his descendents, William Low Dodge has 
lived on and his influence is still expanding. His son, 
William Earl Dodge, was Vice-President of the 
American Society, while he was building up the fam- 
ily fortunes, so useful in his own and later philan- 
thropies. His grand-sons and great-grand children 
have done tremendous service for peace and good- 
will: David Stuart Dodge in the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut: Cleveland H. Dodge in Roberts 
College in Turkey and in Near-East relief: Grace 
H. Dodge, in the Women’s College in Constanti- 
nople, and many benefactions in the United States; 
and Bayard Dodge, beloved in the Levant and worker 
for relief in Syria. With others of the family all may 
be said to have carried on the ideals cf brotherhood 
and good-will of their progenitor, David Low 
Dodge, Leader for Peace. 
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